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T O T H E 

READER. 

"^jOtwithftanding the many works which 
have been already publiflied upon 
the Human Soul, this fubjedl is entirely 
new. 

.If metaphyfical works are but little in- 
terefting ; if they generally prove dry and 
tirefome to the Reader, it is the fault of 
the Writers, not the necefTary confequence 
of the fubjecS:. 

Should this ftiiall Efiay meet with public 
approba,tion, the Author intends to (hew, 
in a fubfeqiient work, how the obferva- 
tions which are now offered, conduce to 
the difcovery of many important truths. 




ERRATA. 

Page 4, line 7 from the bottom, inftead of, 

* fuch as Bacchus is faid to have been when de- 

* livered from Jupiter's thigh ;' ready * fuch as 

* Pallas is faid to have been when delivered from 

* Jupiter's brain.* 
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OF THE FACULTIES OF THE SOUL. 

WE have no immediate knowledge 
of the foul ', all we know of it is 
by its faculties^ and its faculties are known 
to us only by their efFedts. 

Man is fenfible of relations not fubjeft 
tothefenfes; he has therefore z /e?i/i6ilify /liN^;^ 
diflindt from that of the body. 

He compares his fenf^tions, he deter- 
mines their relation and difference ; he has ^A * t^j 
therefore a faculty of judging. J \ 

He retains the fenfations and ideas 
which he receives; he therefore muft have ,v.c . 
memory. 

He poflefles freedom of choice, he may 
cither take or leave ; he therefore has a will. ' ^ '- 

Thefe faculties of the foul have been 
long known to philofophers ; modern phi- 
lofophy acknowledges no other. But if 
we attentively confider human adlions, there 
evidently appears in the foul another fa- 

, B» culty. 
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culty, intirely different from the prece- 
ding, and the fame with that which we 
defigfn in animals by the name of inJlinB z 
^f^y^sjK^ I mean a natural bias ta particular objcdls, 
independent of every idea^ and prior to all 
knowledge. 

Jt is this faculty which regulates the 
aftions of man in the early parts of life ; 
and fometimes regulates them in the ad- 
vanced parts, but without being perceived ; 
for it is not by learning, by experience 
that infants receive the bread, apply things 
to the mouth, or extend their hands to the 
objects around them ; it is not by argu- 
ment, that they fly from danger, or fliun 
fire when they firft feel it to burn. 

This principle ever exifts in man, but is 
not always perceived. As it was given o$ 
. 'to regulate our adlions before reafon was 
fufficiently developed, in proportion as 
feafon appears, inftind: is obfcured : in 
thofe adtions in which it afterwards diredls 
" us, as we feldom retire within ourfelveSj 
we cannot diftinguiCh what we aft by rea- 
fon, from what we ad: by inftinft. 

It is a kind of titillation felt in the body that 
generates love in the foul, but it is iaftinft 
that points out the objed:. It is this that 
produces the propenfity of one fex to ano- 
ther, and prompts them to perpetuate their 
fpecies. The fame inftindl inclines the mother 
to fuckle its infant^ which direds the hen to 

cover 
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trover her eggs, and the wolf to nourifh its 
young. But if man ever had occ^fidn fdr 
this principle, if he ever required its con- 
ilant afliftance, it was in the mod early 
ages. Let us then view man as juft efca- 
ped from the hand of nature i let us have 
no recourfe to miracles, nor fuppofe our 
firfl: parents had extraordinary means of 
fubfiflence ; let us fuppofe the laws of 
nature acting from the primordia of things 
as they a£t at prefent, fince there is no 
reafon to fuppofe them to have varied, and 
fupply by philofophical induction that 
chronology which is unknown. 

Man is born feeble and requires ftrength ; 
he is born entirely unprovided and requires 
ailiftance i he^ is born without knowledge 
and has occafion for judgment; at his 
birth even his fenfes are not developed *, 
but fuppofing they were, he could make 
^o.ufe of them, not having compared his 
fenfations, much lefs diftinguifhed them^ 
he perceives no external objc(3:5 in a word 
he is an almoft infeniible automaton, an 
immoveable ftatue. 

The fenfes gradually develope, and are 
rendered pcrfeft by exercife; by degrees 

^ The eyes indeed difcern i^he lights but difcern it 
indiftindly. The membrana tympani being relaxed, 
there is no hearing, and the nerves being in the faUM 
manner inelaftic, all the fenfes are imperfe^* 
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an Infant iees and feels; the , faculties of 
the foul afterwards expand and rife to 
perfection, as thofe of the body, and by 
iimilar means. What (hall we make of 
man during this long interval ? In what 
manner can he be fuppofed to exift, but by 
h^ing recourfe to celedial aid ? 

iuppofing man, at the inftant of his crea- 
tion, to have been in all refpefts as a new- 
born infant, and that nature in the deve- 
loping of his faculties had purfued the 
fame laws- it does at prefent; is it not evi- 
dent that he muft have periflied through 
hunger, long before he could be capable of 
providing his own hourifhment ? The hu- 
man race therefore muft have periflied, 
had our firft parents been placed on the 
earth in the ftate of infancy : all we are 
wanting of at our birth, and whatever is 
requifite for animal fubfiftence muft there- 
fore have been given to them. The necef- 
fity of fa(3:s obliges us to believe that man 
came from the hands of the Creator, of 
full ftature, ftrong and with all the fenfes 
in perfection, fuch as Bacchus is faid to 
have been,, when delivered from Jupiter's 
thigh. 

Allowing man to have been thus ori- 
ginated, in full vigour, and his fenfes in 
perfedion, we have then advanced but very 
little : in what manner was he afterwards 

to 
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to fubfift ? It was not fufficicnt that he 
was ftrong, that he knew the ufe of his 
fenfes and his limbs, he muft likewife have 
been able to diftingaifli his aliments ; with- 
out this, his other faculties woujd have 
been inutile. It is eafily conceived how 
man in progrefs of time could have acqqired 
this knowledge ; and it is evident that this 
was not the firft knowledge he did acquire. 
When afFeifted with either hunger or 
thirft, how did he know that to eat and 
to drink would fatisfy thefe demands ? Let 
thofe who pretend to deduce every thing 
from experience, folve this problem. Con- 
fine man to iimple reafon, and leave him to 
be inftrufted by gradual experience, hepafles 
his whole life ere he attains the knowledge 
of his aliments ; alid without knowing 
where to colledt them, he perifhes of hun- 
ger at the foot of a tree laden with fruit, 
or of thirft on the bank of ^ ri<^er 5 perhaps 
from this his ignorance of the fit and unfit, 
he is poifoned* What then would have 
become of man without inftin(!l ? Who 
does not fee that with this fo much boafted 
reafon, the human race had perilhed, not- 
withftanding all the precautions nature had 
taken to preferve it ? Some perfons evade 
attributing inftinft to man, by faying he 
imitated beafts ; but this is rejeding the 
difficulty, not folving it. 

B 3 Man 
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Man imitated beads it is faid ; be it (o ^ 
this imitative principle muft then have 
been received prior to all knowledge, but 
how was man nrft brought to imitate them ? 
befides^ doth not this imitation fuppofe i\\ 
man a knowledge he could not have ac- 
quired,/ a knowledge of the phyfical rela- 
tions 01 his own nature to that of beafis ? 
How many difficulties muft have oppbfed 
this imitation! and what a concoUrfe of 
circumftances to be imagined ! It firft mud 
be proved that man was led to obferve 
animals ; then by what caufe he was in- 
duced to imitate them ip certain cafes only^ 
in thofe which were, conformable to his 
nature; fuch as, for ihftapce, when the 
goat plucked the tendrils' of the vine and 
not the hemlock ; otherwife he would havQ 
found a poifon where he fought for food.^ 

It is therefore evident, that by attribu- 
ting to man an inftina, whereby he fup- 
ported himfelf in imitation of the inftindt 
of animals, and admitting him (o have 
imitated them in certain cafes only, we 
attribute to him more than reafon. It will 
be more eligible to allow him an inftindt, 
by which he immediately difcerned his 
nouriftiment; this removes the many diffi- 
culties which arc the neceiTary confequences 
oi the oth^r. 

Reafon 
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Reafon then was not fufficient to man ; 
we muft attribute to him an inftindi, bjr 
Which he was diredled as other animals to 
the choice of aliments. 

There are five diftin<fl faculties in the 
foul and only iive. Study man fo much 
as you pleafe, obferve all the operations of 
his mind 9 you will diicover no more than 
inftindt, fenfibility, memory, underftand- 
ing and will. The other faculties attri- 
buted to the foul, though diftindl in ap«' 
pearance, are only refults of thefe five, dif- 
ferently combined. 

ft 

OF INNATE SENTIMENTS.. 

B^fide thefe faculties, we perceive in the 
foul an innate fentiment, prior to all fen- 
fation, to all idea, to which nature has 
united the prefervation of human beings ; 
I mean love of ones felf—xhzt powerful 
principle which irrefiftibly direfts mankind 
in all their aftions, frequently without 
being perceived, the fource of every paf- 
fion, and the end to which all our defires 
are diredied. 

As this love is unbounded, and infinitely 
jnore ftrong thein the love of ot&ers, fimple 
as it is, it has been divided into two fenti- 
ments, diflferent in nature and efFetSfcs; to 
yvit, love of f elf and love of prefer ence : but 
' B 4 it 
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it is eafily perceived that thcfe two fcnti- 
ments are but one and the fame affedrion 
mL the foul, .by circumAances diflindt* 
Cwhen the lovt of felf afts fimply, man 
not comparing himfelf to others, it is a 
fentiment that excites him to be careful 
of his own prefervation, to feek for plea- 
fure and to fly from pain. When it a<fts 
in oppofition to the love of others, it is a 
fentiment that prompts a man to prefer 
himfelf and feek his own good» even at the 

prejudice of his neighboucvj 

Qn the firft cafe, the love of felf prompt* 
ing us inceflantly to purfue happinefs, be- 
comes the fource of a vaft number of plea- 
ling fentiments for the objedls of our 
pleafure. In the fecond, the love of felf 
annihilates every other fentiment and 
changes its nature. It is this, which 
changes fraternal aiFediion to hatred, arms 
rival brothers, and infligates them to mu- 
tual . murders on the ruins of a father's 
throne. It is this, which with favages 
pours fury into the breaft of warriors, ren- 
ders the vidtor mercilefs to the vanquifhed, 
and prompts him to devour the entrails of 
the flain, yet palpitating with life. It is 
this, which in a city preyed on by the 
enemy without, and by the famine within, 
transforms the tender nature of females to 
favage fury, and arms the mother againft 

the 
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the fruit of her womb. — It is this, ia 
fhort, that infpircs every cruelty, every bar-i 
barous and inhuman adion, of which na- 
ture (hudders at the narration. 

Another fentiment innate in the human 
heart, but felt at intervals only, is parental 
affediiony that gentle yearning, on which 
the prefervation of our ijpecies during in- 
fancy depends. 

This fentiment is independent of ever/ 
other, and as blind asi inftindl itfelf *. A 
modern author has attempted to deduce it 
from felf-love. " The mother, fays he, 
** at firft nourifhes her little ones for her 
*> own good, afterwards for their own.*' 
But how did (he know ere (he had expe- 
rienced, that the fuckling her child would 
be of fervice to herfelf ? Befides, in how- 
many other inftances doth this affeftion 
appear .? Conftraint, difagreeable offices, 
privations of every kind, — thefe become the 
duty of a mother, and this troublefome 
duty fhe conftantly difcharges with the loft 
of plcafure, reft, and often of life: — how 
many are t|ie dangers fome mothers volun- 
tarily undergo for the prefervation of their 
young ! 

It Is DO lefs abfurd, to deduce this affec- 
tion from friendftiip. On what ideas of 

* We frequently obferve hens to hatch and feed 
ducks, and ducks to hatch and feed chickens. 

the 
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the merit of a new-born infant, incapable 
of communicating any pleafure, and fcarcely 
a remove from ftupidity, can it be founded ? 
Befide nature ever proportions this fenti- 
ment of tendernefs to the wants of the 
child ; for mothers fo much the more love 
their young, as they are the more infirm 
or deformed. 

Hence the love of mothers for their 
children is a fentiment imprefled oii the hu- 
man heart, by the hands of the Creator. 

A REFUTATION OF THE OPINION OF 
PHILOSOPHERS CONCERNING ^ITY. 

Some philofophcrs to the number of 

innate fentiments already mentioned add 
pity, — that gentle emotion, which reprefles 
the love of felf, interefts him who is at 
cafe in the fufferingg of others, and unites 
by benevolence all human kind. 

We iympathize with the unhappy, 

we v^eep at the plaints of the misfor- 
<« tunate, and are moved with the cries of 
** thofe who are in pain.'* 

" At the fight of a ravenous beaft, rend- 
** ing the warm entrails of an infant, and 
«* crufhing its tender limbs in its jnurder- 
«* ing jaws, we feel extreme anguifl), and 
«' the foul is excru(;iatcc} with dreadful 
«* agitations.'* 
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Of Pity. . II 

*^ Pity IS a fentiment (o natural, that it 
^* precedes refleftion, even brute animals 
^* have manifeft traits of it." ' 

*« A live horfe ftarts back at the fight 
** of a dead one, one dog licks the wounds 
** of another, and cattle when driven to 
** the place of flaughter, vent doleful 
faeries/' 

[ Thefe are the proofs with which fuch^^^ x2<^ 
pfiiTofophers fupport their opinion. At 
firft fight it appears to be well founded^ n^-^- y 
but it is eafy to conceive that nature formed ^ ^ yV 
not man companionate. All men have not >r'^^''^'^^' 
pity, foldiers but little, butchers lefs, zndcZu(U ^ 
children (that, if this maxim were true, /^t^^>C[^ j 
fliould poflTefs the greateft fharc of it^ have "[^^ (jj-^ 
the leaft of allTj 

" Pity is a fentiment fo natural that the 
5* brute creation have many traits of it/* 
What foundation is there for this aflertion ? 
f« A live horfe ftarts back at thfe fight of 
** a dead one, one dog licks the wounds 
f« of another, and cattle when driven to 
*^ the place of flaughter, vent doleful cries." 
But who is afl!ured that this is not an 
inftinft peculiar to beafts ? Who knows, if 
thefe external figns be not the effed of 
fome difagrceablj: fenfation, or rather of 
fear excited by the horror of the fpedacle, 
than marks of compaifion ? 

In 
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In man the external marks of pity are 
not pity itfelf ; wc may have the ftrongeft 
appearance of being affedted, but feel not 
the leaft emotion. A perfon may zealoufly 
affift in the dreffing of wounds, cafing 
painful limbs, alleviating misfortunes, only 
from the hope of being fo relieved himfelf ; 
another from a motive of being upon good 
terms with Heaven, and a third wholly 
fro^n the plcafure qf virtue. 

(The man who is witnefs of the fuffer- 

ings of the misfortunate and compaflionates 

^j7 their lot, is a man of pity. Now with a 

" little refledlion, it is eafy to underftand 

*\\ that pity is a forged fentiment, acquired 

/^ from fociety; it is founded on the idea of 
^1 cLmX^V^^^^ and the relations which man forms 
Mcu^^t-^ to himfelf* with fenfible beings. For to 
' 5-<f 0L ^wail the miferies of others, he muft firft 
-v fv. - have felt them himfelf; he that has never 
i. '^i^f buffered has no idea of pain, and is un- 

(^ I <^ moved at the tears, complaints, the long 

^ . ^ and vehement cries of the forrowful heart. 

r /}. But to lympathize with others, the know- 

^ ULiK - jg^ge Qf jj^gir fufferings is not fufficient ; a 

^■j^r\r' man muft likewife believe himfelf not 
oi ^C<j> exempt from the fame. When we meet a 
f^. ^ f V, misfortunate perfon, from whofe misfor- 

1 ' ' ; tunes we believe ourfelves to be fecure, his 

complaints do not affedl us ; in his wounds 
we difcover an odipus ipedtacle only, a 

• frightftjl 
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frightful objedi we ihun the fight, pafs at 
a diftaoce^ and commiferate him notT] 

Hence by Condoling the afflidtions of 
others we condole ourfelves, confidering 
that the fame lot may happen to our own 
{hare ; in this refpedt, it is a true fubje<2 
of commifetation. 

" Finally, to commiferate others, we 
" muft be acquainted with their fufferings, 
•* but not feel them. When a perfon has 
once fufiered, and is fearful of fuffcring 
again, he bewails thofe who fuffer; but 
when himfelf fuffcrs^, himfelf is the only 
perfon he bemoans. In every ftation 
*' fubjeft to the miferics of life, we allow 
" to others that fenfibility we require not 
** for ourfelves." Pity is then only our 
fenfibility, in thought directed towards 
thofe, in whofe circumftances we fuppofe 
ourfelves to be. Thus pity and the love of 
felf are always in inverfe proportion. 

(^hofe that fare fumptuoufly and live in 
perFed: refignation to pleafure, are not any- 
ways affedled by the fufFerings of others ; 
their fenfibility is fixed on themfelves, they 
are negligent of all beings befides, and are 
ftceled againft the fiiiferings of humanitj^ 
In proportion as this love of felf increafes, 
pity always declines, and frequently be-p 
comes extindt. 

8 He 
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He who at prcfent attends to, and be* 
moans the evij of your misfortunes, was 
he your enemy would aggravate, not relieve 
them. 

Nero^ who wiihed he had never learned 
to write when prefled to fign the warrant 
for a criminal's execution, could delight in 
the murder of his enemies. The tyrant *, 
that loudly deplored the fate of Hecuba and 
Andromache^ could hear without emotion 
the cries of thofe he had doomed to de- 
ftmjftion. 

[Pity is not only deftroyed by the paffions, 
it is nouri(hed by tender fentiments, and 
rendered extindt by the frequency of thofe 
objeds, y^ich ought to confirm it. By 
frequentlyr;-attending the bloody feafts, 
which in ibme great cities are given by 
luxury to idlenefs, you will not experience 
thoie ftrong emotions you had hitherto i^t 
at the cries of mangled animals ; you in 
time will attend to them with pleafure, 
and wait impatiently for their repetition* 
By a long continuance of them, the foul 
becomes callous to their impreffions, un- 
affefted at the profped of human miferies, 
and^infenfilple to every tender emotio^ 

IJDoes not the foregoing prove that pity 
is not a native of the human breaft^ 

♦ Alexander, tyrant of Phares. 

Senfibility, 
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^Senfibilityt inftind, underflanding, me* 
mory, will, love of felf, parental afFedlion ; 
to thcfe the number of the different powers 
of the foul is reduced. 

When we confider the mutual depend- 
ence and combination of thefe different 
powers, we perceive every produAion of 
genius, every prodigy of the paflions, all 
the furprifing phenomena of the human 
mind, to be produced by their combination. 

Admirable harmony! where fo fmall a 
number of fimple caufes are fo incompre- 
henfibly united, as to produce fo many 
effects, and effedts fo greatly furprifing. 

The different faculties and various fenti- 
ments immediately received by the foul 
. from nature being difcovered, I now pro- 
ceed to examine thefe faculties, fee how 
they operate, and how they combine. 

OF SENSIBILITY. 

Tlie nature of the fenfibility of the foul 
is not better known than that of the body 2 
all our knowledge of it is, that fenfibility 
both in the foul and body is a pafiive 
faculty, requiring the impreflSon of external 
. objefts to fet it in adtion. 

I The different impreffions fenfibility re- 
cciveiJ may be ranged, in refpedt to the 
nature of their objedls, into two claffes, 
fenfations and fentiments. / 

' The 
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The firft arife from material objefts, the 
latter from moral ones. Thefe are the 
relations of beings as diftinguifhed by the 
underftanding. Thofe the phyfical rela- 
tions of material objedls to the organs of 
ienfe, tranfmitted to the foul by the fluicj 
of the nerves. 

OF INSTINCT. 

Inftindt, occult faculty, without princi- 
ple, without knowledge, the mode of 
whofe operations is fo fingular, and befides 
intirely accomplifhed by nature, interefts 
us but very little. The notice I fhall take 
of it as I proceed, will therefore be very 
.inconfiderable. 

OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 

All our knowledge of the underftanding 
is that of its operations only ; we are igno- 
rant of its eflence, as we are of that of the 
thought. But how great, this faculty I 
how furprifing its operations ! an aftive 
principle, it perceives objects, compares, 
unites and disjoins them in a thoufand 
manners, and pronounces on their rela- 
tions: by thefe different combinations it 
acquires the knowledge of things, unravels 
the fyftem of the univerfe, tranfports us 
into futurity, brings to our times palt 

ages, 
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ages» coUedts into one point all the plea- 
fures of life, extends our exigence beyond 
thsLgravc, and triumphs over death itfelf. 
L3[he undcrftanding, though adlive by 
nature, has undoubtedly occafipn of the fen- 
fations to commence its adion, but ope- 
rates of itfelf when this afliftahce is re- 
ceived; the will determines the objedls, 
but the underftanding only perceiveth them^ 
pronounces on their relations, and forms its 
judgment without our interpofition. 

There are two powers of the underftand- 
ing (equally adive, but entirely different,) 
which philofophers have ever confounded *, 
I mean the power of perceiving objedls, of 
confidering and comparing them, and the 
power of pronouncing on their relations. 
One ferves as the bafis of the other, and 
necefTarily precedes it : by the firft, we 
compare the different fenfations in their 
feveral appearances; by the fecond, w6 
pronounce on their relations, and thencd 
form our ideas. 

We diftinguiQi likewife in the under- 
ftanding too different operations in refpedk 
to their objects, which philofophers have 
taken, for 1 know not what caufe^ as two 

* The underftanding operates with fo great a£iivity 
in certain cafed, and the judgments follow fo' ex- 
tremely clofe in others, that they are eaiily confounded. 

C different 
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different faculties of the foul ; to wit, rea/brt 
zn^magination . 

^ When the faculty of thinking is exercifed 
in^omparing fenfations, which are either 
immediately received, or tranfmitted from 
the memory, and when it pronounces on 
their real relations, it is called rea/bn. 
When this fame faculty is exercifed on the 
fame objed:s differently combined, when 
it forms fuch a combination of ideas as has 
no fimilitude in nature, it is call^^ im- 
a^inationri 

It was reafon that gave thofe elegant 
charafters of men we find in Shakefpeare. 
It was imagination that affembled ail the 
agreeable of nature on one part, and all the 
.horrible on the other, to form the defcrip- 
tions of Elyfium and Tartarus in Virgil. 

How different foever the(e operations 
may appear, they are certainly only the 
produce of the fame faculty. In regarding 
them but fpr a moment as different facul- 
ties, we may reproach thofe who have 
hitherto treated upon this fubjetft, with not 
having truly diftinguiftied them, and with 
not having truly defined their extent. 

Even Hehetius^ who particularly treated 
this fubjed:, has too much reflrained the 
imagination, defining it the faculty of con- 
ceiving of things in a figurative manner, 

and 
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and of rendering the ideas by images. If 
the imagination gives being to the fphynx, 
if it creates the gardens of Hefperides, or 
the inchanted ifle of Armida, it is the fame 
faculty that, with atoms, right lines, curves 
and cubes, builds the worlds of Epicurus 
and Des Cartes. It is the imagination 
which, in romance, aflembles the different 
events ©f human life, combines them, forms 
intrigues, fuch as the paflions may produce 
and reprefent them as true hiftory, when 
they are only the work of genius and the 
heart. It is imagination that darts into 
futurity, prevents the rapid flight of time, 
tranfports us beyond the grave, and gives 
fenfibility to our a(hes, fpite of the ravages 
of death. 

The charaderiftic of the imagination is 

to invent; I have faid, its productions are 

: not to be formed upon any model in 

'.. nature, this model may indeed exift, but 

it muft not be known, otherwife there is 

" no invention, the whole is ud more than 

ii limple narration; the pidure becomes a 

copy, the romance hiftory, ani imagination 

. reafon. 

THE FORMATION OF OUR IDEAS. 

yWe diftingui(h different objeds by their 
rcfpedlive fenfations. When we compare 

C 2 thefe 
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thefe different objefts, we find in thetnr * 
fomc common properties, and feme thrafr j 
are peculiar to them. The knowledge ofi j 
the properties and relations common ta ! 
different individuals, we denominate iJeas^ \ 

Such is the idea of extenfion, impenetra-*' ^ 
bility, gravity, properties common to all^ 
matter ; fuch is the idea of a triangle, taken; 
from the union of three right lines at their 
extremities. 

The more confiderable is the number of 
individuals, whofe properties are common, 
the more extenfive is the idea ; that of 
bodies, for inftance, is much more Co thaa 
that of metals. 

Every idea is particular, but none indt*- 
vidual ; that is, there is no fimple idea of 
any individual : there is not a fimple idea 
of fpecies or kind, every idea being formed 
of that only which objedls when compared ' 
have in common ; as every individual, every 
:^ecies, every kind, befidcs the properties 
common to it^ have many peculiar. What ^^ 
metaphyficians have given us for fuch, even 
Locke himfelf, is only a compound of 
abftraft ideas. It is eafy to be afTured of 
this; analyfe their definitions, however 
great is the number of ideas entering 
therein, you will oftentimes find it too 
finall to defign the object they intend, as, 

ia 
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in the ideas of mao, animal^ virtue, 
plants, &c. 

Hence fpring thofe eternal difputes, of 
wbich almoft every metaphyiical fubjedt is 
faiceptible, and to which they have fo fre- 
quently fubfided. Hence fpring the many 
abfurd conclufions authorized by the fyfteoi 
of philofbphers : examine their definitions, 
you virill find the man who was virtuous 
in Socrates^ opinion, not to be fo in Dio^ 
gene^ ; and he that was a man to Artjiotle^ 
was not fo to Plato. What feems to have 
led metaphyficians into this error was, that, 
as the feveral properties of bodies appear- 
ing always together in the fame individual 
conflantly the fame, and never difunited, 
.they judged that all appertained to the fame 
,fubje£t, and giving a name to this fubje£t 
they regarded the aflemblage of all thefe 
qusdities, not as a compound idea as it really 
was, but as a fingle and fimple idea. 

Although every idea may be equally 
abfirad, all are not of the fame nature. 
Some, which arc formed from the relations 
of corporeal beings compared one to another, 
have material properties only for their ob- 
jcds; fuch are the ideas of extenfi^on, burn- 
ing, hardnefs, motion. Sec. 

Others, which are formed from the rela- 
tions of ientient, adive and intelligent 
teings compared one to another, have in- 
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telleftual properties only for their objefls ; 
fuch are the ideas of goodnefs, jufticci 
beauty, &c. 

The former are denominated pbyjical 
ideas, the latter moral \ by the firft wc 
acquire the knowledge of the material 
world ; by the laft arc tranfported to the 
invifible and have the knowledge of tho 
world of fpirits *. 

,OF MEMORY. 

How many words ! how many fads ! 
how many volumes in the head of a fingic 
man ! of a man that underftands many lan- 
guages, and is converfant with hiftory and 
chronology. But what is memory, the yaft . 
receptacle of fo many fenfations, fo manj 
ideas ; where fo many acquired things arc 
depofited, where events abforbed by time, 

* The view of nature varies with our different 
modes of thinking; to the ignorant and atheift all 
is dead, and the univerfe replete with only corporeal 
beings : how difFeient to the religious and the learned I 
to thcfe the entire world aflumes a new face, they 
perceive in all things the beneficent hand of Provif 
dence, they difcover the Creator's goodnefs in eveiT 
produdlion of the earth, their t^ble is fpread v^i^h h|i 
bounty, they repofe under his proteflion, are i©- 
flructed by his chaftifements, and enjoy every pleafuiie 
as from his hands \ they difcover in every part arouud 
themi the goodnefs of the author of being, and natuiiB 
to ihem univerfally teems with life. 
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and ordained never to return, are preferved 
from the eternal night of Oblivion ; where 
the times which are no more, enjoy a kind 
of perpetuity ? A new prodigy ! admirable 
as the underflanding, and of nature and 
origjn equally unknown. 

[Memory has for its^ bafis the ienfations 
anH" ideas, but is itfelf neither feniibility 
nor judgment. Without feniibility there 
can be no fenfations, without judgment 
no ideas ; but when the fenfations are once 
received, and the ideas are once formed, ^ 
the foul certainly requires not the aid of 
thefe faculties to retain them. Hence me- 
mory is a particular faculty ; it is the power 
of preferving the impreffion and idea of 
objefts which have affefted us, in a word, 
the table of pafl fenfations, paft ideas, and 
of paft fentiments, as fenfibility is the table 
of prefent fenfations and prefent fentiments. 

OF REMEMBRANCE AND RECOLLECTION. 

Philofophers have fallen into as grofs 
errors in regard to the memory, las they 
have in regard to the underftanding. 

Locke, the firft rational metaphyfician, 
(he who refcued the fcience from that chaos 
of obfcurity in which it was involved by 
the fchools,) has defined memory, ** the 
*^ power to revive again in our minds thofc 
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«* ideas which, after imprinting, have dif- 
«^ appeared, or have been laid afide out of 
«' fight." His followers have fallen inta 
the fame error. Some moderns, who ob- 
ferved it to be poffible to remember an idea 
without having the power of rocolledting 
it; havc^ with reafon fuppofed Locke to 
have erred. They diftinguiflied in the foul 
memory, remembrance, recoliedtion, and 
have or thefe formed particular faculties, 
in which they in their turn are miftaken. 
F6r if \^e carefully reflcdt on the mutual 
connedliori of our faculties, we eafily per- 
ceive, that remembrance and recolledion 
are only eiFeds of our different intelledtual 
poatcrs reciprocally united. 

(jhe foul is affedcd with fenfations and 
ideas ; the retention of thefe fenfations and 
id^ I call memoryT) 

lWc frequently experience the famesfen- 
fations and ideas which we have expe- 
rienced before ; the te-produftion of thefe 
fenfations and ideas, with a fenfe of their 
idtnxxiy^ IS remembranci^ ' 

We can aflemble at will a feries of paft 
ideas arid of paft fenfations ; this faculty is 

i^vmtArecollefiion. ' ' ' ' 

V^ Membfy is a faculty purely pafEve as 
lenfibility, but the remembering of parti- 
cular fenfations or particular ideas, is not 
fimply the perceiving our fcniations prefent 

andi 
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9nd paft, bat the knowing that the fenfa- 
tion or idea which we adtually experience, 
to be the fame we had experienced before. 

The memory has the faculty of retain- 
ing things witjh which wc have been once 
affected, fenfibility thofe which do aiFedl 
ufi ; one is the index of things part, the 
other of things prefent : but it is the un- 
derftanding only, that has the power * to 
perceive them in thofe indexes of things 
paft and prefent, to confider, compare and 
acknowledge them, if limply re-produced 
or really new; in a word, it is the under- 
ttanding only which has the fenfe of their 
identity. Hence we perceive that the re- 
memberance is not a fimple faculty, bat the 
compound of memory, fenlibility and un- 
derftanding. 

In recolledlion likewife, it is not the 
memory that retraces paft fenfations and 
paft ideas in our minds : from the little 
we can attend to what is pafling within us 
during the fucceffion of our thoughts, we 
inay be convinced that the underftanding 
only, (inceflantly aduated with feme fen-r 
fation, with fome idea,) paflesfrom thofe 
with which it. is adlually affedled, to the 
analogous fenfations and ideas which have 
already affefted it, and recollect in the 
mind things paft by analogy. Thus, when 
we chufe to recollc(5l any fenfations or 

ideas. 
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ideas, we perceive them about to offer, 
when the mirid runs over the neareft ana- 
logies. " »>.. ; 

\{ this power to render prefent in the 
mind the fenfations and ideas treafured up 
in the memory, ad fometimes without our 
interpofition, it is fometimes fubjedl to the. 
will. Recolledtion is not therefore a fimple 
faculty, but the aggregate of many united. 
In rememberance, memory is combined with 
the underftanding and prefent fenfations; 
in recolledtion, with the underftanding and 
the will, but without thefe fenfations. It 
is thus, thefe different faculties jointly pro- 
duce rememberance^nd recolledtion, 

OF WILL. 

What is the will ? Singular faculty f 
fometimes diredted by the underftanding, 
and ever fwayed by the fentiment, it vehe- 
mently inclines to pleafure, and flies from 
pain ; of the good and evil, which the un- 
derftanding prefents to it, choofes fome, 
rejedts the other, and i.mperioufly deter- 
mines whether man fhall be in motion or 
at reft. We are acquainted v^ith the nature 
of the will by the fentiment only and its 
cfFedts; how much foever we attempt to 
penetrate farther into its nature, whatever 
fagacity we may poffefs, oar efforts ferve 

only 
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only to involve us in darknefs and ccfn- 
fufion. 

The will, confidered in its ^^^Gi^^ is a 
faculty fome times active, fometimes paffive. 
Aftive when it impells man to acS; paffive 
when fwayed by the fentiment. 

The will is always fubordinate to the 
fentiment; for man by nature is inceflantly 
fubjedl to fenfibility, and is no more at 
liberty to refift or withdraw from it, than 
to will his own evil and pppofe his own 
good. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE DIFFERENT SENTI- 
MENTS OF THE SOUL. 

The love of happinefs is innate in every 
heart, as is the love of felf, from which it 
is derived, 

Every man has love for himfelf ; but 
nature, by making him fubjed: to wants, 
has not given him the power of loving 
himfelf alone. All his fenfibility therefore 
cannot be comprehended within himfelf; 
there are fome things in nature to "which 
the heart is connefted. Man is formed 
different from 'the Gods, he is not to be 
happy like them in the contemplation of 
himfelf, nor can he be happy without the 
affiftance of others. That extreme ariguifh 
we fuffer from the lofs of a friend that 

was 
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was dear to us,* (prings only from a vacuity 
of the heart ; rcafon difcovers this vacuity, 
and till fome new objed: ariies to poiTefs it, 
dur anguifli continues. 

Senfible beings can be afFeded only by 
pleafure and pain. The foul therefore re- 
ceives only two kinds of fenfations, the 
pleafing and the painful ; thefe two are dif* 
ferently modified, but ever diflinguiflied 
by two general charafters only. There 
are no indifferent fenfations ; thofe which 
are fo called are but the loweft degrada- 
tions of the pleafing and painful, too weak 
to influence the ibul and determine its action. 
But as man is a compound of two fenfible 
fubftances, and as each of thefe fubftances 
has its particular objedl, there are two 
;U'^ ^ kinds of pleafing fenfations and two kinds 
of painful, to wit, the fenfations of the 
body, and the fenfations of the foul, 
ti \ ^- (The impreflions of objefts on the fenfes 
^re tranfmitted to the foul, and there the 
fenfations unite; hence the pleafures and 
the pains of the body become common to 
the foul J the fouljikcwife has thofe which 
are peculiar to it. / 

Thus every good and every evil in life 
is received by the foul from two different 
fources, objedls moral and phyfical. Man 
therefore experiences corporeal pleafures 
and intelledtual ; thefe are called pleafures 

of 
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of the mind, thofe pl^afures of the body : 
there is the fame divifion of pain : an aflcm* 
blage happy, and an afiemblage fad ; this 
produces the mifery, that the happinefs of 
life, and both conftitute the principle of all 
our adlions. 

Let us be careful todiftinguifh fentiment 
from fenfation. Senfatien is a pleafing or 
painful aiFedion of the foul, produced by 
the impreffion of objedls on the fenfes, 
or on the mind. Sentiment is a ftrong 
afFedtion of the foul, produced by the 
relation which the underftanding perceives 
between us and objedts phyfical or moral. 

Every objedt that affeds us, if its fenfa- 
tion be pleafing, inftantly creates in the 
foul a fentiment of love for it ; or a fenti- 
ment of hatred, if its fenfation be the 
reverfe : for it is a confequence of the love 
of fclf, to love that which is of benefit to 
us, and to deteft that which is prejudicial. 

From thefe fentiments of love and hatred 
combined with our different pofitions in 
regard to the obje<n:s of our fenfations, arife 
many others. When we are agreeably 
afFedcd by any objedt, which we may enjoy 
at will, a fudden pleafing calm creeps on 
our fenfes, our wifties are gratified, the foul 
fubfides to joy^ and is impfiiiious to every 
other fentiment. But if this objcdt be not 
in our pofieflicn, its privation excites in 
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the foul an earneft defire of it. On the con- 
trary, if the fenfation be difagreeablc, and 
we cannot avoid the impreffion of its ob- 
jedl, we experience neither jby nor de- 
fire 5 fentiments of grief and averfion take 
full poffeflion of our hearts. 

From our different pofition in regard to 
different objedls, arife two other emotions ; 
bopCf delightful fentimcnt which enables 
us to fupport the load of life, when under 
the oppreffion of misfortunes, and fear^ 
which has been oftentimes known to 
ihorten the duration of it. 

Hope and fear are afFeftions of the foul 
analogous to joy and fadnefs; and, as it 
were, the degradations of thefe affections. 
Joy and fadnefs are fentiments extremely 
adtive 5 the one fprings from the pleafure 
of enjoyment, the other from the pain of 
fufferings. IJope and fear are moderate 
fentiments, this of fadnefs, that of joy. 
The firft fprings from the probability of 
being happy, the other from the probability 
of being miferable : their force is ever pro- 
portionate to the number of thefe degrees 
of probability, fo that when thefe degrees 
are fo multiplied that they draw near to 
certainty, the difference of thefe fentiments 
is imperceptible ; hope becomes joy, and 
fear fadnefs. Thus joy and hope are in- 
7 ceijantly 
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ceflantly the fmiling companions of plea- 
fiire, whilft fadnefs and fear are the gloomy 
attendants of pain. 

I have hitherto treated of the fentiments 
fpringing from the love of felf confidered 
abfolutely, and have difplayed their origin ; 
there remain only the fentiments which 
fpring from the love of preference, that is, 
the love of felf confidered relatively. 

I have pbferved that nature has given to 
man a love for himfelf, which admits of 
no bounds, and an extreme love for every 
thing which adminifters to his happinefs. 
So far as this love has for its obje<9: his 
perfon, his well-being, his pleafures with- 
out any idea of merit attached to thefe ob- 
jeds, it is then termed love of preference i 
but when any idea of merit is attached to 
thefe objefts, it is then czWzd felf --lov^. 

Although thefe fentiments be originally 
the fame, they are however different in 
their efFcds. The love of preference feeks 
indifferently every kind of pleafure, and 
would enjoy theni exclufively. 

Self-love likewife would enjoy exclufiv^ 
pleafures, but feeks thefe only which attrad: 
our regard. 

It is the love of preference which excites 
us to work out our well-being, though to 
the prejudice of oar neighbour. It is felf- 
love which caufes us to contemplate with 

pleafure 
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pleafure the privations of others. It is to 
this, coquets owe the fecret pleafure of 
feeing at their feet a crowd of humble ad- 
mirers, of fubjedling to their power Ipirits 
fierce and untraftable, of multiplying the 
number of their conquefts, and difplaying 
their triumphs to envious rivals. It was 
this that can fed thofc auftere impoftors, to 
whom antiquity has given the name of 
Sages, to defpife vulgar efteem, inceflantly 
purfue the extraordinary, afpire to divine 
honours, and afFedt the power of the Gods. 
It is this, in fhort, which will not admit 
of any fuperior, excites us to take every 
method which may exalt us above our 
fellows, and, when we fee all beneath us, 
prompts us to figh in fecret that we are fo 
misfortunate as not to be Gods. 

From the idea of merit naturally arifes 
a fentiment of g/?^^w, and from the idea of 
demerit conftantly arifes a fentiment of 
contempt. Such is the origin of our defires 
and our pailions, which when examined 
appear the produce of fentiments infpired 
by nature, combined with the underftand- 
ing and the will. 

• 

OF THE PASSIONS IN PARTICULAR; 

Our different fentiments afliime different 
denoniinations, from the union of their 
force and duration^ 
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When the fentiments of love and hatred, 
defire and averfion, are violent and incef- 
fantly renewed during a confiderable time, 
they are denominated ,paJJionsy when they 
are weak, and of fhort duration, they are 
termed tajies. 

Cato, through love of his country, facri- 
ficing his pleafures, his repofe, his liberty, 
and life itfelf — this is a paflionate man. 

We divide the paffions into the predo'- 
minant ^nA fubordinate. In thefe a fenti- 
ment for fome time agitates our hearts ; in 
thofe a fentiment reigns imperioufly in the 
foul, and there delpotically commands every 
defire. 

« 

What man was more fenfual, more vo- 
luptuous, than Julius Cafar ? What man 
had a paj3ion for a greater number of mif- 
.trefles ? Befide his wives, four of whom 
he divorced, he intrigued with Nicomede 
queen of Bythiniay with Cleopatra^ with 
Eunoe queen oi Mauritania^ with Pofthumia 
wife of Servius Sulpitius, with hollta wife 
oiGabinuSf with Tertullia wife of Crajfus^ 
with Mutia wife of Pompey, Servilia lifter 
to CatOy and with others. Pleafure, how- 
ever, was not his reigning paffion. Love, 
that abftradted Marc Antony from the 
management of public affairs, never took a 
moment from Cafar^ nor caufed him to 
negleft a fingle opportunity of aggrandizing 
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{lis power : ambition was the prcdoniinaiTt 
paffion of Ccefar * / 

.Every paffion more or lefs determine* 
the adion of men, but the prevailing paf^ 
fion becoming the great riilc of aftion, 
ftamps a conftant charadier upon Our con- ^ 
dudt. When once miftrefs of the heart, it 
Jmpetiioufly tyrannizes there, and impcll* 
k always to the purfuit of its objed, not- 
^ithftanding every fubaltern paffion which 
inay tend to prevent it, as an impetuoas 
wind drives a (hip to one determined point, 
and obliges it to continue its pourfe^ though 
Adverfe gales may oppofe. 

Every paflion has love or hatred for it5 
origin. Sometimes the paffions are com- 
pofed of tbefe fentiments only; at other 
"times thele fentiments arc found united 
with icycTi^ others, as of fear, hope, eftecm 
and contempt, relatively to our pofition in 
regard' to the objeft of our love or hatred, 
and to the merit of the objedt to which 
we compare ourfelves. Such is pride, a 
paffion compounded of the fentiments 6f 
love and efteem for ourfelves exclufivelyi. 
fuch is anger, a paffion compotinded of the 
fentiment of fadnefs for our misfortunes, 
and of hatred for the authors of them* 

* Caefat's extreme defire of being eminent appeared 
even ill the choice of his miftrefli^ 

The 
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^ The ficnple paflions of hatred spd Jqv($ 
afiume different denominations according 
|o their obje(Sts. Love beconies .aVAfice^ 
fnendfliip, luft^ or aoxbition^ according a;; 
it inclines to riches, to A friend^ to wotneni 
or to honours. 

And as evdry pajSaon has iboie phj<e<^ 
ll^hich it receives either hy ,the fenfes or 
from the mind, we ag^ diftinguiiQi thetnt 
ks JenfuaLpqffions znd ^fi^itjous. 

Of the firft clafs are Jtt(f, gliittoriy^ 
^runkennefs ; of the laft, viiiity, lovje of . 
glory^and all ^ihofe chimeras which.opinioa 
^nomidates blefHng^^ aqd which felf-love 
-fb earneftiy jdeiires; 

He muft never have refle(Sed on the obr* 
jeds of the paflions, who is ignorant, that 
men of good vcohftitution agf ee in the firft 
kind of thefe paflions, but in the otheif 
jgreatly diflfer. All njen love more or lefs 
good living, women, piuflc, odours, paint- 
ing; but tiiere are fbrtie without amfbition^ 
aiid others infenfible to glory. One chiefly 
efteems the frivolous advantage of beauty^ 
iind confumes life ifl applauding his owa 
eharms: atnothef enjoys extreme pleafure' 
in difplaying his poffeflionsy corit^mfplatear 
with delight the anguifti of the envious* 
and is pleaf^d in tormenting thofe that ai:e' 
jealous of his glory: anothef^ is happy dn\y 
when at leifure and filentiy coiitemplating thof 
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wonders of nature. Thus It is that every 
man forms to himfelf fiftitious pleafures. 

He likewife muft never have refledted' 
on the objedls of our different affedlions, 
who is ignorant that the number of fidti- 
tious paflions greatly furpafles that of the 
fenfual. Thefe are limited to the number 
of our fenfes, but thofe, being produced by . 
opinion, have no bounds; for the mind is 
inceflaiitly adive, and ever prompt to invent 
novelties. The fenfes continue us attached 
to the earth, but the imagination tran- 
sports us above it, and is comprehended 
within no fpace; having raifed us above 
our equals, it exalts us above angels, fera-. . 
phims and gods. 

REFUTATION OF A SOPfiiSM OF 
' HELVETIUS. 

Some one has faid, that the paflions are 
only the voice of the body, and a philo- 
fopher of the prefent age has vainly tor- 
tured his underftanding to explain it. 

It is certain that many paflions belong 
to the fenfes by their objedl ; many like- 
wife, in appearance, to the foul by fome falfe 
relations, of which we are foon undeceived. 
But how many are the paflions which be- 
long only to the mind ? How many which 
have only imaginary objeds ? 

7 -, The 
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The prizes at the Olimpic games, or of 
military triumphs^ what were they, but 
the pleafure which the vidor enjoyed in 
dragging at his car vanquifhcd monarchs 
loaden with chains, in difplayirtg to the afto- 
nifhed populace trophies of his valour, and 
hearing the repeated acclamations of the 
public ? Whence ipring the charms of love, 
but from the idea of being beloved by the 
object of our fires ? Senfual love can wi(h 
only for enjoyment, true love is fatisfied 
but with the heart. 

Leave to the fophift author De rEfprit 
to deduce every paffion from phyfical fen-^- 
fibility, but he never will deduce therefrom^ 
the love of glory, that vain incenfe which 
ignorance and weaknefs offer to power, to 
valour, to genius, and of which great minds 
are fo very avidious. 

In order to prove this, I will not fay, 
that wit, genius, virtue, the different ways 
men purfue td attain glory, are not the 
ways of fortune; I will not fay, that happy 
talents are almoft always objefts of envy ; 
nor that, with the generality of mankind, 
credit is preferred to defert, that an ami- 
able man, or a dexterous flatterer is careifed 
more than the man of genius or the man 
of virtue. But noble fouls, fouls ardent for 
gloryi the fage and the hero,^ have been 
almoft always found to flourifh in poor 
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fjouiitricg ; and if virtue has ever (hone forth 
IN^ifh epiaf , it was atiK^ng thofe n^ions thz% 
Jiad no other rev^arcfs than honours. Bu| 
^mpng thofe who have fought for glory by 
Jearning or virtue, how many have refifted 
<he temptation 6f luxury^ coptraded the 
fphere of their wants, inflead of purfuin^ 
the gratification o^f the feinfes, ot.defifing 
|6 be exempt frorfl evils which are thd 
^onftant attendants of poverty ? The cynic 
ihat rejedted the purple and pkafures of 
kings, that was content with frugal nourifli- 
liient and the tattered garb of indigence, 
that rolled himfelf in the fcorching fand 
during the extreme heat of fummer, and 
in fnow during the rigbur of winter^ that 
Ihrew away his wooded cup^ when he found 
it poflible to live without it, certainly did 
not povct thofe pleafures of the fenfcs he 
fo greatly defpifed : all he wiftied, was for 
admiration. How many others, who far 
from looking for future pleafures of thc^ 
fenfcs ip the admiration and efteem of matt*- 
icihdj have even r^figned prefent gratifics^^ 
tions for fame ? 

Heracliti^^ * reflgncd to a brother his 
pifbwn, that he might apply himfelf th^ 
fnore attentively to ftudy j he devoted himT 
|elf to a ftate of pains and difguft, \vhich 
llpopfes on the fanners e3i;treme f onftraintj^ 
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and demands unremitted application; in a 
word, he left all the pageantry of pomp, all 
the pleafures of empire, to live in folitudc 
Vnder the laws of rigid frugality. In hisi 
^ftcem for the fciences, did he feek for the 
gratification of the fenfes ? What pleafures 
<^n a great reputation promife to the fage, 
which this prince had not already enjoyed 
as a king ? What fuccefs could attend his 
l?ibours, what enjoyment could he pro- 
mife himfelf, which was not infinitely fur- 
paffed by that which he had voluntarily 
refigned ? 

As did Heraclitmj fo the fon of the ty- 
rant Mijh renounced the fceptre of his 
father and the delights of empire, that, dif- 
incumbcred of public cares, he might retire 
%Q folitude, and indulge himfelf in mcdi^ 
tation. Was voluptuoufnefs his motive t# 
this undertaking ? Were the gratifications 
pf the fenfes, which he had in his power 
and willingly quitted, what he fought by 
fiumberlefs fatigues in the uncertain title 
of fagef And what could he.poflefs more 
in this title, than he had already enjoyed 
under that of monarch? Where are the 
charms of phyfical fenfibility in the auftere 
.life of ZetiQ^ of CatOj of Socrates and other 
.great fouls, once inflamed with the love of 
jglory ? An4 what other want than that of 
-fame could any one experience, who waa 
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in pofleflion of fuperfluous riches, exalted 
to the highqft degree of human greatnefs 
by birth, and was defifous of being learned ? 
If man in pofleflion of the purple has no 
other motive to render himfelf illufl:rious, 
than the hopes of fenfual enjoyments^ 
would he not for ever fleep on the throne ? 
Of what concern to Cafar was the public 
efl:eem ? Is there any pleafure accompanying^ 
virtue and knowledge denied to power ? 
To what then fliall we attribute this avidity 
of glory which he defired to poflTefs after 
his deceafe ? For what reafon did Annibal; 
Alexander^ Augujius^ T^rajan^ Charles the 
Fifth, Richlieu, Cbrijlina^ not content With 
the glory they poflefled as monarchs, as 
heroes, afpire to that of authors? Why 
were they defirous to fhade their brows 
with the laurels of genius ? Becaufe they 
were avidious of honour, and delicate in 
their choice of efteem. Though furrounded 
with the glory of a throne, they fuppofed 
tbemfelves ftrangers to it, perfuaded that 
the fuccefs of military undertakings, and 
that vidrories by flattery attributed to the 
general or the king, depended often on cir- 
cumftances of ignorance or cowardice of 
the enemy s they difdained a reputation 
they believed themfelves not to have de- 
ferved j they afpired to that glory which is 
founded on perfonal merit, and fought it in 
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icience.')<^Let us then conclude, that fouls 
avidious of glory are inflamed with the 
defire of pure glory, and that they love 
efteem only for its fake. ^ But why feek in 
times remote for proofs of a truth, of which 
we have fo many illuftrious examples within 
our notice. Is it not the love of reputa- 
tion, the defire of having our names pro- 
nounced with an elogium, and to fee it 
ipcorded in the annals of hiftory, that pro- 
duce in our times fo many feats of valour, 
of conflancy, and of courage; fo many 
heroic and furprizing adions ? Is it not the 
love of the Beautiful and Honourable, which 
forms in the heart of the wife an inex- 
hauftable fource of delicate fentiments, and 
enables him to poflefs, amidft the diforder 
and fubverfion of nature, that joy which 
no misfortune can remove ? Is it not the 
imagination, that gives us, when in con-. 
yerfe with friend(hip, that delicate enjoy- 
ment which is carried to the heart without 
^ffeding the fenfes ? Is it not the imagina- 
tion which produces that enchanting lan- 
guor, which delicate minds experience in 
the embraces of love, fo fuperior to the 
tranfports of joy and phrenzy of the fenfes ? 
Pleafing delufions ! flattering images ! fid:i- 
tious pleafures! what man fo unfavoured 
by nature, as never to have enjoyed you ? 
What foul fo rude as not to be fenfible to 

your 
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y:Qur charms ? Even the mifer acknowledges^ 
your power ; of the fruit which was planted 
by his hand and foftered by his care, on 
the day when it be gathered, does he not 
invite his friend and importune him to eat ? 

TltB DEGREES OF PHYSICAL SENSIBILITY 
. AND IMAGINARY, EXAMINED COMFA-' 
RATIVELY, 

Man is not only fenfible to the plcafures 
of the imagination, there are not only fonrie 
aftions which belong not to phyfical fcnfi-^ 
bility, but the fiftitious paffions can be 
fuperior to the fenfual, and arc fo very 
often. 

Does not the coquette prefer to the plea-*. 
fure of enjoyment, the pleafure of being 
admired? Does (he not rather chufe to^ 
excite the paffions of her admirers, poflHs 
them with fears, envy, difquietudes, and 
triumph over their ardour, than fubmit to 
the tender carefles of a paffionate lover ? 

Soldiers felefted by the general tb pierce 
the battalions of the enemy, inflamed by 
their predileftion, rufti furioufly on the 
ar;iis of their opponents, and to every thing 
prefer that fliort monient of glory, whicn 
they enjoy in fight of the army, from the 
inftant of quitting their ranks, till they 
Cjcpire by the fire of the wemy. 

What 
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What is not facrificed to glory! the 
favages of America fuffcr on the crofs with-- 
out emitting any cries, without fhedding 
finy tears, and lefs fear the torments of 
body, than the imputation of cowardice^ 
Thus did the gladiators, after receiving on . 
the arerifi a mortal wound, view the effufioa 
of blood with a difdainful air; thus did. 
they contend with pain, fearing death much 
lefs than the difgrace of venting a figh or 
/bedding a tear; preferving whilft dyings 
thefe graces, that warlike pofture in which 
they had bc^n formerly inftruded. 

The image of pleafure is fweet under 
whatever form it may appear. The pro-t 
fpedl of a fine country, the coolnefs of a 
llream in the heat of fummer, the harmo- 
nious melpdy of birds, always produce 
pleafure ; the fweet embraces of love ever 
^fFeft the heart with a gentle delirium : yet 
lione but pleafures of imagination fire tho 
heart, ravifh the foql, and occafion itii 
tranfports. 

J^ove of glory ! fiditious pafEons ! plea-r 
fures of imagination ! you alone inchan| 
the heart of the man who places his fu« 
preme felicity in you : you alone make him 
feel the terrible accefs of divine phrenzy^ 
and elevate him above the imperfedlions of 
humanity : again retraining within his 
Jic^rt t?^rs ?in4 %hs, ft^m %Q diveft him 
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of fenfibility amidft the horrors of torture, 
and to filence the voiqe of nature itfelf. 

OF THE DEVELOPING OF THE FACULTIES 

OF THE SOUL. 

Let the foul exift (if any one be fo wil- 
ling) before the body, to which it is 
united. Let it poflefs at that time even 
another method of perceiving and under- 
ilanding; yet it is certain that, being once 
fubjedt to the laws of this union, it no 
longer retains any thing of its former 
ftate, not even the . remembrance of prior 
cxiftence. 

We diftinguifli in the foul five faculties, 
none of which is developed at birth. Sen- 
fibility is not, neither is underftanding, 
every idea being founded on the fenfations ; 
the memory and the will do not appear; for 
to retain the remembrance of things, they 
muft have been perceived, and to will, we 
muft have perceived, known and remem- 
bered. None of thefe figiculties has a de- 
terminate objcdt, not even inftindt; for 
although it be fufficient to perceive its ob^ 
jeft ere it inclines towards it, it muft have 
perceived it. The fenfitive principle muft 
therefore develope the firft ; but the fenfi- 
bility of the foul being a faculty purely 
paflivc^ it would for ever continue inutile, 
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if external objeds did not produce their 
impreffions by aid of the fenfes. Deprive 
the body of thefe organs, form of it an 
infenfible machine, conceive the foul for 
ever confined in this machine, inftantly all 
thefe faculties are loft, and the foul itfelf is 
reduced to infenfibility. The fenfibility of 
the ^ foul muft then receive an objeA from 
the fenfes, before it receives an objedl from 
the underftanding ; hence it is evident thaT/' 
the foul muft firft perceive by the body, ^ 

Hence though poiTeffed of the faculty of 
perceiving, judging, recolledling and chu- 
fing, the foul could never perceive, recol- 
ledt, judge, nor chufe, unlefs united to an 
organized and fenfible body; it w^ould not 
even have the fentiment of its owfi exift- 
-ence, for it is only by reflefting on its izxi-- 
fations, that it acquires this fentiment. 

The firft faculty .which developes is fen- 
fibility, next follows memory, then the 
underftanding, afterwards the will. How- 
ever ftrange this gradation may appear, 
fuch is the order obfcrved by nature in 
developing our faculties. 

In regard to the time when this deve- 
loping is perfeded, it varies with the con- 
ftitution of individuals; but this variation 
is inconfiderable. While the infant is in- 
clofed in the womb, its organs are not in a 
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ilate to rccewQ a perfect ienfktion ; ht&id%0 
in the circumaixiiuent fluid, it cannot re- 
ceive any feniatiari ; it not jevcn perceives 
this fluid, as we do not that of the air when 
^calm, ferene» and of equal temperature^ 
But in a few dzys lofter birth, its fenfes artf 
in a Itate to receive the impreflion of ob*^ 
Je6ts ; the ieniative principle then devdopes 
und enters upon ^dion. The fenfitivcf 
faculty is foon fhcceedcd by that of ihcf 
memory 5 the uoderflanding prefently foL 
lows ; the infan^t compares its fenfatioas asr 
ioon as it acquires the ufe of its fenfes, and 
in a fhort time is able to diftinguifh them* 
All this is done in about forty days, theJ 
-infant already knoweth its nurfe. The un^*- 
folding of the will immediately fucceeds^ 
for it is not long ere the infant can diilin- 
guifli the difference of the objeds of its 
fenfatipns, «nd to know pleafure and pain : 
from this inflant the innate defire of hap*- 
pinefs has its determinate objedl, arid the 
will purfues fome known good. Thus all 
the faculties of man are rendered adive 3 
fhort time afcer birth ; but there revolves a 
confiderable fpace before they are perfedly 
developed* The infant has at nrft only 
particular fenfations, obje<Ss appear uncan-* 
neded, and it diftinguifties them only by 
t;^eir different fenfations : when the number' 
^t thefe fenfations are multiplied, the child 
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tiMtopares them, percdves their identity a«d 
difference^ begins to arrange them in cer*- 
tain clolTes accoi^ing to analogy^ and to 
form ideas. 

Wlien man firft perceives the relations 
of objeds, intdleftual fenfibility commences 
its exercJfc. 

I have diftingnifhcd the operations of the 
underftaiiding into reafon and imagination j 
'by the firft, the foul perceives the real 
Illations of objefts ; by the laft, tlie foiil 
invents chimericai ones. Thefe tlifferent 
operations require very different qualities 
in him wlio judges. To pronounce t>n 
real relations, the examination of objedts is 
fiifficient, the mind naturally pronounces 
of itfelf; but to invent relations^ fuch as 
are direfted to fome end *, a great number 
of things mufl be firfl known j we mnft 
then enter into ourfelves, and filently com- 
bine them in many different manners ^ as 
this requires refleftion, it is unfeafible in 
the early parts of life, in an age entirely 
reiigned to phyfical fenfibility and to fleep. 
The imagination muft not therefore be 
developed very early in life, and a yet lon- 
ger fpace muft elapfe before any moral ideas 
can be acquired. 

Every relation perceived between differeqt 
objcds forms an idea; every idea is an 

• I here mean regular invention. 
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abftradl fenfation, but every kind of ideag 
16 not equally acquired. 

The firft which offer to the mind are 
thofe that have for their objedl the phyfical 
relations of beings ; afterwards thofe whofe 
objedt is moral relations, fo difficult for 
mature age to acquire, and impoffible fot 
infancy, although it gives many apparent 
figns of it *. 

But I apprehend fo far to be fufficient 
on this article. Let us now follow the 
Ibul in the exercife of its faculties. 

OF THE EXERCISE OF THE FACULTIES 

OF THE SOUL. 

Each of thefe faculties has its feparate 
fundiions, but they cannot adl feparately ; 
for to produce thoughts, defircs, paffions, 
they muft unite, and aft in jconcert. Thus 
all the powers of the foul are concatenated 
when they aft, that their operations may 
be produced by their combination. It is 
of confequence that the point which fepa- 
rates the work of our diifferent intelleftual 

• When children are caufelefsly beaten or wan- 
tonly deprived of their toys, it is. not from any fenti- 
ment of the injuftice done them that they cry, but 
from a painful fenfation excited by the blows, from 
the chagrin of being deprived of their pleafures, and 
from the fenfe of being debarred their amufements. 
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• 

Acuities in their adlion be exadtly defined i 
this no one has hitherto done. 

Although the developing of the faculties 
of the foiil conftantly require the affiftance 
of the fenfeSj yet when the fenfations are 
received, thefe faculties can perfe^ the 
whole without their concurrence- Obferv6 
thofe who walk whilft in deep deep, they 
^rife from their beds, they go and return, 
traverfe different apartments, adt, ftand in 
the attitude of refledlion, and concern them- 
felves in their affairs the fame as when 
awake. All the faculties of the foul are at 
that time in adlion, memory, judgment, 
fcnfibility, will, all but the organs of i^Qi 
fuch perfons being without any knowledge 
of their adtual fituation, and infcious of the 
danger that attends them.. During the 
whole time, the foul feems to be detached 
from the body, and man appears as an au- 
tomaton in motion *. 

Although the foul has in itfelf the power 
of thinking, it neverthelefs does not always 
think. How many are the moments of 
life when the mind is entirely refigned to 
fenfibility, and all the other faculties are 
fufpended? Upon hearing dreadful news 

; * It. may be here obfervcd, that this power of the 
ifoul to detach itfelf from the fenfes, proves it to be 
diftind from the body, much better than the unintel- 
ligible jargon of metaphyficians. • 
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the blood chills, the heart violently con- 
trafts, reafon is extindt, and the foul flies 
within itfclf, fenfible of only its calamity. 
In agonizing pain, we feel but the weight 
of our evils. Hence fome moments there 
are, in which the foul does not think, and 
thefe are fufficiently long: Have you never 
obferved the furprize of a clown, when 
, firft introduced into a theatre -, at the riling 
of the curtain, ftruck with the wonders 
which prefent themfelves to his fight, ab- 
forbed by objedts fo uncommon, and as if 
loft to himfelf in that enchanted dwelling, 
he makes no refledion, is whojly employed 
in contemplating the fcene, and all his foul 
in his eyes. 

We are likewife able to fuipend the 
adlivity of the judgment, and caufe fenfl- 
bility to reign alone. A lover of harmony 
or eloquence, upon hearing a beautiful paf- 
fage or pathetic defcription, flies within 
himfelf, conftrains his fenfes, and is con- 
centrated in his fenfibility. Does not an 
enthufiafl:, in the heat of devotion, fome- 
times fufpend the adlivity of his judgment 
to indulge himfelf in the enjoyment of a 
temporary fentiment that charms him ? 
Where is the man, who has acquired an 
habit of thinking, that is not by his own 
experience convinced, of this truth ? 

•enfibility 
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Senfibility alone can pofTefs the foul 
fentire, never the underftanding ; for, that 
the underftanding may judge, there mufl be 
at leaft two fenfations prefent in the mind, 
the fubjeft and the attribute *. The un- 
derftanding and (enfibility are then united 
into one fingle aft in our judgments. 
Memory is adjoined thereto very often ; for 
the underftanding pronounces equally 011 
paft and prefent fenfations. 

The memory cannot at any time operate 
alone, for all things being difpofed in this 
receptacle are as if non-exiitent, till the 
underftanding recalls them to the mind; 
this faculty therefore always requires in its 
operations the concurrence of the under- 
ftanding. 

Finally, the will is often diredled by the 
underftanding, and always requires an objedt 
from fenfibility or the memory, for it 
cannot adt unlefs one of thefe faculties 
concur. 

♦ It fometimes happens that the fubjeft is not a 
body, as in this propoiition God is juJI ; but v/e never 
reprcfent a fpirit, other wife than in a corporeal form, 
or rather, we never reprefent it at all. The attribute 
is almoft always a fenfation, as in t'nofe aoRracl iJcas, 
warm, hard, great, good, fine. This is fo true that 
we cannot form any notion of extenfi)n, gravity, 
beauty, and fcveral other abftrait ideas, but by rw-f^r- 
ring man to his fenfes. Every idea of this kind is 
therefore, properly fpeaking, an abftradt fenfation. 
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OF THE EXERCISE OF SENSIBILITY, 

Senfibility can not only occupy the foul 
^ritire, and not only at all times concurs to 
the operations of the mind, but is inceC- 
fantly in adlion. So long as the foul is 
united to the body, it is continually aiFedled 
\vith fome fenfation, fome new fentiment 
or one re-produced. We may eafily be 
convinced of this, by obferving what pafTes 
with ourfelves. 

The foul may be at one time affedled 
with many different fenfations; becaufe 
many fenfes can be affe<5ted at one time, 
and one fenfe be affedted many ways at the 
fame time. 

The number of thefe different fenfations 
is very great, it is not poffible to determine 
where it ends ;, as it is impoffible to fix the 
number of different fenfations with which 
the foul may be affedied without confufion 
at the fame time : but the number of dif- 
ferent fenfations with which the foul may 
be affeded without confufion at the fame 
time, is much more reftrained. Upon 
hearing a very complex fymphony, the ear 
is affeded by every found of the feveral 
inftruments, but neverthelefs does not dif- 
tinguifli them* However fome can diftin- 
8 guifli 
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guifti more, others lefs *. But whatever 
this number may be, as the foul can dif- 
tinguifh the different fenfations which affed: 
it at the fame time, they muft not be very 
lively, for if among thefe fenfations therq 
be one much ftronger than the others, it 
weakens them to fuch a degree as to render 
them nearly extindt, and this with fo much 
the more energy as it is the more ftrong. 
There is likewife in fenfations a degree of 
force which abforbs all our fenfibility, as 
jf in thefe moments the heart could not 
divide itfelf. It is thus whilft in the arms 
of a beloved miftrefs, fucceflively arife fo 
many agreeable fenfations ; but in that 
happy moment which is the acme of our 
pleafures, of the delights which furround 
us, the foul is fenfible only to the moft 
ecftatic, to the prolific fluid as it is dif- 
charged through the numerous circumvo- 
lutions of its vefT^ls. 

When the foul is refigned to any ftrong 
fenfation, it continues in that ftate until 
this impreffion infenfibly decaying fhall b^ 
perfedly extindt, or a fenfation yet more 
ftrong (hall take place. 

♦ I have fcen in London a young performer on the 
harpfichord, that could diilinguifli the difixsrent tones 
of the ftripgs vibrating together, when any one ap* 
plied the hand to the keys of piano forte, or any other 
inftrument of the kind. 

El The 
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The foul cannot be afFefted by many 
fentiments at a time, as it is by many fen- 
fations ; for the fenfes, which communicate 
the impreffions of objects to the foul are 
many, whilA the underftanding, which 
difcovers their relations, is but one. Be- 
fides it has been proved, that fentiments 
arife in the foul by the relations which 
jnan perceives between himfelf and other 
beings. The fenfes may be likewife affefted 
many ways at the fame time, whilft the 
underftanding can fix on one relation only, 
as I fliall hereafter prove. There is not 
therefore at one time, but one fentiment 
in the foul, although it appears to be 
afftcSed with a thoufand emotions at once. 
iBut as this operation of the underftanding 
is performed with inconceivable velocity, 
thefe fentiments arife and are fucceeded 
with fuch rapidity, that it is often impof- 
fible to diftinguifti the infinitely fmall in- 
terval feparating them, whatever attention 
we may give to what is at that time tranf- 
adting in the mind. 

Such is the reafon why a thoufand fad 
and agreeable fentiments feem to fliare the 
foul, and why we fuppofe it to be at once 
diftrad.ed with pain and tranfported witl^ 

joy- 
However impoflible it may be to diftin- 

guifh by the internal feeling the interval 

"" feparating 
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feparating thefe fucceflive emotions, it is 
more fo to diftinguifli them by their ex- 
ternal fignsi becaufe the imprelfions of the 
fcntiments made on the corporeal organs 
are much more durable than thofe on the 
foul. Hence when the foul is fucceffively 
refigned to impetuous motions which ra- 
pidly fucceed each other, their different 
impreffions on the body continue together. 
The misfortunate father, who condudts to 
the altar of death his only fon, at the very 
time when the fear of the Gods arms hi^ 
hand, and he applies the knife to the bofom 
of his child, paternal affedlion arrefts him, 
fufpends the ftroke, and he diffolves into 
tears. 

If the fucceflion of the fentiments of the 
foul be often imperceptible, it neverthelefs 
may fometimes be perceived. There are 
but few accuftomed to felf-examination, 
who have not obferved how, in the agita- 
tions of the mind, a fentiment arifing often 
times deftroys that which preceded it, how 
they are fucceffively defaced in a difturbed 
mind, yet arife inftantly after; and how 
the foul, being unfettled, wavers between 
thefe different emotions. Thus in a fea 
agitated by the winds, v/e obferve the 
waves to break one againft the other and 
be inflantly reformed. 

E 4 In 
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' In the concourfe of the different fenti- 
ments with which the foul is fucceffi^cly 
agitated, as in that of the fenfations, th6 
flrongeft' always weakens' the others, con- 
fumes them, and reigns alone in the foul. ' 
When the friends of Pompey bewailed 
his defeat after the horrible fl^ughter of 
Pharfalia, pofTefled with fear at the ap- 
proach of the Egyptian veflels, their grief 
became mute ; each one's particular danger 
prevented his being concerned for the com- 
mon misfortune, they thought only of en- 
couraging the failors, and feeking their fafcty 
by flight : foon as their fears were fubfided; 
the lofs they had fuflfered again rofe upon 
their minds, and again they gave vent id 
their tears. Thus only extrenie pleafurc 
can entirely free the foul from profound 
grief, and only extreme pain can involve 
in fadnefs an heart overflowing with joyj 
every weaker impreflion glances on the foul,' 
but makes no continuance there. 
^ But when thefe fentiments are of more 
equal force, the foul, as if unfixed and 
wavering between its different emotions; 
knows not which to refolve on ^ its defires 
deftroy each other ; fcarcely freed from its 
troubles, it is engaged with them again j 
this flate of indecifion does not always ter- 
minate to the advantage of the mdft adive 
i .....> ; . ' fentimenti 
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lentiment. After long conteft, the foul 
fatigued with its own efforts gradually lofes 
fcnfibility with its ftrength, and finally 
yields to the laft impreffion, which rcniains 
mafter of the field. 

' There is this difference between the fuc- 
cefiion of fenfations and that of fentiments ; 
in the fucceflion of new fenfations, only 
the fenfibility of the foul ar.d the organs 
of fenfe are in adlion ; but in that of the 
fentiments, fenfibility, underflanding ^nd 
memory. For the undeiftanding, by the 
^ffiftance of analogous fenfations, furnifhcd 
fcy the fenfes or by the memory, caufes 
Qur fentiments to arife, and promotes their 
fucceflion. Whep the' fenfations which 
tlius fuccecd each' other, inflead of being 
immediately produced by the fenfes are 
only renewed, the fame faculties are in 
adion as in that of the fentiments. 

The duration of fentiments is very long 
when thefe emotions are flrong, and ex- 
tremely fliort \yhen they are weak; but in 
general it is not fo much reftrained as that 
pf fenfations. The ebullition of anger, the 
tranfports of rage, are of longer duration 
than the flrongeft impreflion of»objc6ls on 
our organs *. ' Much more fo^ that t^afe and 

* We muft not rank as fenfations, thofe which arc 
produced by fome difarrangement of the organs, or 
;hofe whicK arq inceffantly repeated by new impref- 
iicns, ds the pain actending a wound, 

5^ * fordi4 
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fordid fentiment — avarice, which night and 
day unremittedly fways the foul, over which 
it prefides; and jealoufy, tyrannical fenti- 
jnent, the conftant companion of fufpicion, 
every where purfues the wretch it befets, 
prefents to him the idea of difhonour even 
when in the arms of his miftrefs, and 
loads him with inquietudes when the fenfes 
are clofed in fleep. 

OF THE EXERCISE OF THE UNDER- 
STANDING. 

Let us here exadlly diflinguifh what is 
peculiar to the underftanding in exercife, 
from that which is peculiar to the other 
faculties. Thinking is a property of the 
underftanding, but the underfl:anding alone 
is riot fufficient to produce it. To judge is 
to pronounce on the relations of things j 
and as we pronounce readily on abfent ob- 
jects, and in thofe which are prefent, fenfi- 
bility and memory therefore are combined 
with the. underftanding in forming our 
judgments, as ha$ been already obferved ; 
in thefe two faculties the underftanding 
perceives objeds as we perceive ourfelves 
in a glafs, if I may be allowed to make fo 
imperfed: a comparifon. 

Our judgments are oftentimes formed 
without our concurrence, and fometimes 
notwithftanding all our efforts to the con- 
trary I 
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trary; in fuch cr.fes the will has no (hare. 
But if the thought fometiires rake place 
without the concurrency of the will, at 
pther times the will combines with fenfi* 
bility and memory in the exercife of the 
underftanding ; for the underftanding is a 
faculty, whofe exercife we can fufpend and 
difpofe of as we pleafe. We can at will 
apply the foul to the confideration of ex- 
ternal objects, and afterwards concentrate 
ourfelves within the mind in order to com* 
pare and combine them in different man- 
ners at pleafure, and pronounce on their 
relations. The exercife of the underftand- 
ing is then voluntary and involuntary* I 
have diftinguiflied in the underftanding two 
different powers, that of perceiving ob- 
je6ls, of examining their different appear- 
ances, and that of pronouncing on their 
relations. It is the firft only of thefe 
powers, which combines with the will; 
for we cannot refrain from pronouncing 
upon any relation prefenting itfelf to the 
mind. If it appear at times that we can 
forbear to judge, it is by prolonging the 
exercife of this former power, without 
which there can be no judgment, and not 
by employing the other. 

The voluntary ufe of this power confti- 
tutes attention ; for the attentive confidera- 
jtion of an objedt, what is it, but the fixing 

this 
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this intelledual faculty on the impreffioqj 
of this objedt, communicated to the foul 
by the organs of fenfe or preferved by the 
memory ? 

To compare is to apply at will the un- 
derftanding to any objeft; yet it is not 
always the will alone that determines at 
jpleafure the underftanding to any objedt, 
but the will guided by the underftanding ^ 
by this power which it poffeffes of knowing 
their relations, by this power of perceiving 
the courfe, the mind mqft take to arrive 
it fuch a point in the knowledge of the 
relations fought. Hence if the powef 
^hich the underftanding poflefles of - com- 
paring and combining objed:s, be abfolutely 
neceflary to the formjitipn of our judg- 
ments, the power of pronouncing on the 
relations of objeds, is abfolutely neceflary 
to the exercife of the firft of thefe powers, 
they thtrefore reciprocally concur to pro- 
duce the fame effeft. * 

As we are able to perceive a certain 
number of fenfations at once, atteqition may 
likewife be given to a certain number of 
objedts; but the mor? fmall this number 
of objeds may be, caterts paribus, the 
more ftrong is the attention, and vice verfa. 
This is evident in abfence of mind, bu-t 
piuch more fo in the catalepfy, in which 
the fonl being entirely ingroffed by pro- 

founc^ 
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found thought, appears to have no commu- 
nication with the body. 

Undoubtedly the force of attention de- 
pends on the number of objedts which 
the underftanding confiders at once; yet it 
likewife depends on the force of the will ; 
for the will is fufceptlble of different de- 
grees of intenfion, as are the motives deter- 
mining it. We can at will make efforts 
more or lefs violent ; to confider an objedt, 
we can weaken attention or augment it to 
that degree, that it (hall appear in entire 
polTeffion of the foul. 

Some perfons, like the priefl of Calames *, 
are fo affedted at will, as to become infen* 
fible of what happens to the body. 

The faculty of judging is natural to the 
foul, but is free only when fenfibility is 
not affefted by any objedt foreign to thefe 
df our judgments. Stron'g fenfations always 
difturb the exercife of thinking; when ex- 
tremely fo, they deftroy meditation. In 
this lafl cafe there is no judgment; becaufe 
the mind is entirely fubdued by a new 
objedt : in the firft cafe there is a judgment; 
but an erroneous one. Thefe ftrange fen- 
fations, not having fufHcient force entirely 
to engage the attention, divide' it; being 
thus obliged to give it to different objedls, 
the mind cannot fufficiently confider thofe 

♦ See Auguftinus de Civitatc Dei, lib. xiv. cap. 24^ 

on 
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on which it is to pronounce, it confounds 
them and forms falfe and.abfurd judge- 
ments. This is very apparent in perfons 
agitated by paffion. Amidft their emotions^ 
thie foul cannot determine itfelf wifely ; it 
Ibmetimes forms a thouland weak refolu- 
tions, a thoufand extravagant projects, and 
is unrefolved which to piefer: at other 
times, full of the objedl agitating it, con- 
founds every thing in its judgments with 
this objed:, and no .longer attends to the 
voice of reafon. This is the caufe why 
profound meditation takes place only in a 
ealm of the paflions, in filence and in 
Iblitude. 

The exercife of the underftanding is 
either reftrained or interrupted when lenfi* 
bility is ftrongly afFeded; and, by a pheno- 
menon very lingular, when the underftand- 
ing is clofely engaged, the impreflions of 
external objefls upon the fenfes appear 
weakened, fometimes null, as we obferve 
in abfent perfons *, thofe who walk in 
their fleep and cataieptics. Hence if our 
thoughts be not perfectly free but when 
ienlibility is not divided between fenfations , 
foreign to thofe which are the objedls of 

* This is the reafon why an abfent perfon fome- 
times looks for his fpedtacles, and has them upon his 
nofe, ai.d why cataieptics have no knowlege of what 
is ading about them« 

our 
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our judgments; the fenfations are not in 
their turn lo ftrong as they can be, but 
when the underftanding is inaftive. It is 
not that the exercife of this faculty inter- 
rupts the commerce of the foul with the 
body as fome have fuppofed; the under- 
ftanding neither adds to nor takes from the 
force of thefe fenfations, they remain per- 
petually the fame ; it is bccaufe we judge 
not but when the underftanding has con- 
lidered the objedls on which it is to pro- 
nounce, that is, becaufe there is no judge- 
ment formed without attention. The im- 
preflions of objedts on our organs, and even 
' the fenfations renewed by the memory, 
being of no effefl: to the foul without at- 
tention, it therefore appears that the foul 
cknnot be attentive to fenfations from 
without, when it is engaged in profound 
meditation. 

There may be many fenfations in the 
foul at one time, but never more than one 
judgment, the faculty of judging not being 
divifible as is that of perceiving. It is in 
fenfibility and in the memory that the un- 
derftanding perceives the objecfls of its 
judgments, the number of thefe objects 
may be as extenfive as that of the different 
fenfations, which the foul can receive at 
the fame time. The mind may very eafily 
perceive all thefe objeds at once, but to 
6 pronounce 
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pronounce on their relations, it muft con)4 
pare them, exaniine them fdcceffively iri 
one determinate point of view, and reducA 
them to a fixed rule : now the mind cait 
examine objedts, but in one point of view 
at a time. Thus the underftanding can at 
the fame time perceive only one of theit 
relations, and there can be orlly one judge- 
ment at a time in the fouL 

OF THE NATURAL SUCCESSION Of OUR 

ID»EAS. 

As the underftanding is combined with 
the will in its operations, the foul there- 
fore can transfer at pleafure the thought tq 
different objects, without any concatenation 
of ideas, forming What we may term De^ 
tached Judgment ; but this is not the order 
which the mind purfues in thinking, when 
abandoned to itfelf. ' 

When we refledt on the almofi imper*^ 
ccptible connedlion of our ideas in their 
fucceffion, by attending 16 their concatena- 
tion, to the manner how the fecond is 
adjoined to the firft, and is connedled to the 
third, we diftindlly perceive that the natural 
fjcceflion of our ideas ever proceeds by 
analogy. If when alone walking In the 
fields, a found much refemblinfg the voice 
hi a friend ftrikes upon the ear, a colour 

like 
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likfc that of his coat prefents itfelf to the 
light, his image immediately afifes in the 
mind, fome peculiarity is remembered, and 
we re-trace paft converfations. 

Thofe relations, thofe analogies, which 
conftitute the chain of our though ts> are 
not always perceived, and are oftentimes 
with the greateft difficulty difcovered : but 
they rarely efcape us, if we refledt and 
filently obferve the operation of the under- 
ftanding. I have frequently examined my- 
felf on this article, and have, if I may be 
indulged the expreffion, catched the foul 
in the faft, in the relations which combine 
my ideas. Hence it is evident, that the 
mind proceeds only by analogies : wheil 
involved in profound meditation, or aban- 
doned to itfelf, it never appears to ftart 
from thought to thought, it never pafles 
from fubjed; to fubjedt, . however unequal, 
however unconnedted its thoughts may ap- 
pear ; fome relation, whether flight or very 
iiriking, forms the tranfition, and at all 
times fome analogy, whether 'real or appa- 
rent, carries to the mind a new objed;^ if 
we except that fingle inflance, when the 
foul diftradted from its thoughts by fome 
violent and fudden fenfation, interrupts the 
fiicceffion of ideas. Thus an immenfe 
chain, the conftituent links of which have 

F fome 
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fome common relationj feems to connedic 
a]l our ideas. 

IN WHAT MANN£R THOUGHT BECOMES 
REASON QR IMAGINATION. 

I have faid that reafon pronounces on 
the real relations of objedts, and that ima* 
gination invents chimerical ones. 

To pronounce on the real relations of 
objedts, thefe objefts muft be inceflantly 
prefent in the mind, and fubje<5 to attentive 
examination ; but attentive examination is 
not always neceffary to invention; for in 
this cafe, it is fufficient to conned: the 
qualities of one fubjedl to thofe of another, 
and confound them in the fame whole. If 
we attentively purfue the operation of thie 
underftanding, we fhall be convinced that 
thought ever becomes imagination when it 
ceafes to be reafon, and that the point 
where one concludes the other begins. 
When attention is difcontinued, the objeft 
that engaged us is no longer fixed, it 
changes therefore to the firft fenfatioh with 
which the foul is again affeded ; the mind 
engaged with this new objedt combines it 
with every thing that prefents, as it hap- 
pens in thofe indeterminate reveries, into 
which the foul declines after long medi- 
tation» or in thofe gentle dreams which 

fucceed 
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fiicceed toilfome exercife. Hence thofe 
extravagant fidtions, thofe whimfical ideas, 
that conftitutc our dreams. 

I have faid that the objedt of our 
thougUts changes with the fenfation by 
which the foul is firft aflfeded; but, in 
defecft of the afliion of external objedts on 
our organs, this fenfation is almofl always 
fupplicd by the foul itfelf, carried by a 
fecret bias to the objedt moft alluring. The 
imagination is therefore fixed by the paffion, 
and the charafter of its thoughts deter- 
mined by the nature of the fentiment affecft- 
ing us. Whilft the foul is refigned to any 
gentle emotion, the mind engages with its 
pleafures, and augments them ; then return- 
ing within itfelf^ it filently combines this 
ientiment with fome analogous objeft, and 
forms therefrom fimilar ideas; — plea(ing 
fancies ! flattering delufions ! the charms 
of life, and the prize of our tranfitory feli- 
city! This happens in the deliriam of 
love : during this happy interval a flatter- 
ing dream deludes us, our minds ever pre- 
fent the dear objed: of our paflion, reprefent 
it in all our thoughts, until fome ftronger 
fenfation, to our regret, diflblves this de- 
lightful reverie, and brings us back to our- 
felves *• 

* This is the reafon, why imagination operates 
nbver to greater advai^tage than in filence* 

F 2 I have 
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I have demon ft rated how judgment be-^ 
comes reafon or imagination, according to 
the manner in which the mind pronounces 
on the relations of objefts, and how it 
ceafes to pronouuce on their real relationsi 
when attention is difcontinued. Hence the 
underftanding is ever fubordinate to the 
will in reafon, fometime^ in imagination^- 
and ibmetimes free. 

FARTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXER- 
CISE OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 

OF WISDOM AND FOLLYrf 

Thinking is a natural faculty of the (bul^ 
but its natural ftate is to be without rule, 
without choice, and without attention : all 
our judgments are at this time disjoined^ 
and there is no neceflary connexion be- . 
tween the attribute and the fubjeft. This . 
is obferved during fleep; when the fenfes . 
are at reft, the mind fports with different 
objeds, and forms by an aft!emblage of 
thoughts thofe extravagant fi£tions> which 
conftitute our nodlurnal illufions. 

When the underftanding operates in maa 
awake, as in man afleep, this accidental 
ftate becomes permanent, and is termed 
folly : but when our judgments are regular, 
and there is a connexion between the fub- 
je(^ and attribute^ this order of our thoughts 

19 
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is called ivifdom. What conflitutes the 
diiFerence of folly and wifdom is therefore 
wholly attention, which is ever apparent 
in this, but never in the other; for we 
think without this difpofition of the mind^ 
but cannot refle<ft. If a child that prat- 
tles, and an old man that dotes, are both 
incapable of reafoning, it is not becaufe they 
have no ideas, as fome have imagined, but 
becaufe they are ^equally in want of atten- 
tion : one has never pofTeifed it^ and to the 
other it is decayed. 

The want of attention, the caufe of 
folly, is very apparent in thofe extraordinary 
perfons who extravagate upon one fubjedl 
only. I have heard fome, that have dif- 
courfed with very good fenfe upon every 
fubjedl, excepting fome particular one : in 
fuch cafes the mind concentrated to the ob- 
jedt affeding it admits no other, and taking 
this objeft for the fubjedt of its judgments, 
connedls to it indifcriminately every kind 
of attribute. 

The fame phenomenon likewifc appears 
in violent paflions, which produce a kind 
of momentary folly. There is another 
fpecies of extravagant perfons according to 
the fages of thefe times; they gave that 
title to thofe, whofe difcourfe is unfafhion- 
able, and conduct not of the mode ; that is^ 
to thofe who are not the fubjedts of com-p 
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mon folly; fuch were Demcx^ritus, Dio-A 
genes, Heraclitus^ and fuch the o|:igina]s 
of every age. 



\ OF PENETRATION, STUPIDITY, SAGA"^ 
^ CITY AND DULNESS. 

From the faculty of judging, conibine^ 
with the number of our fcnfations, fenti- 
ments and the chain of our ideas, refulits 
an aptitude more or lefs to diftinguifh the 
relations of things, denominated penetration 
or Jiupidity. 

All objeds are unconnefted, there is no 
conjunction perceptible to man when firft 
he takes a view of nature, even fuppofing 
all his faculties to be developed : the admi- 
rable chain connedling every part, is evident 
to him only who has compared a multi-? 
plicity of things in many different ways ; 
in fhort, only to a philofopher. But as the 
knowledge of a fingle relation, requires^ 
great number of comparifons, and confe- 
quently a great number of fenfations, it i$ 
very evident that the man who poflefles 
but a few, muft be necefTarily ftupid, and 
that his penetration muft be the greater, ixi 
proportion as this number is.more large. 

Without fenfations and with the faculty 
of thinking, a man muft be necefTarily 
iftupid ; the fame likevyife with the faculty 

of 
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of thinking, and many fenfations and ideas 
depofited in the memory, if defticute of the 
power to recall them. It is the Under- 
ftanding only which by aid of analogy re- 
calls our fenfations and ideas, but their 
reprodudion which takes place in the 
natural fucceflion of our ideas, being with- 
out relation to any fixed defign, conduces 
nothing to penetration. Every fenfation, 
every fentiment, every idea tranfmitted to 
memory is of no efFedl, if there be no 
power of recalling thofe which are neceflary 
to the difcovery of the relations of which 
we are in fearch. Penetration, therefore, 
depends on the power of recalling to the 
mind thofe fenfations and ideas, which are 
analogous and correfponding. 

Penetration, combined with the time 
which the mind requires in the difcovery 
of objects, becomes fagacity or dulnefi. 
Sagacity, when the time is extremely fhort *; 
dulnefs, when very long. 

Sagacity, the faculty of perceiving at 
once the courfe to be taken to arrive at a 
certain fixed point, depends on the choice 
which the underftanding makes of fenfa- 
tions, of thoughts, and on the order in 

* Sallies of wit, which are figns of fagacity, arife 
from the rapidity with which the mind forms an 
analogy, 
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which it arranges them in .the memory, 
The greater analogy thefe fenfations and 
thefe thoughts have to the relations fought, 
the more eafily does the mind difcover 
thefe relations. 

A mind the leaft fagacious eafily folves 
certain abftrad: queftions, when propofed 
to it, upon which it has been long intent. 
It is furprifing with what rapidity it flies 
to a folution, notwithftanding an infinite 
number of obftacles may oppofe : but oflfer 
to a genius of the firft clafs a queftion, 
which, with little difficulty may be folved, 
but may not be congenial with his under- 
ftanding, and you will fee him hefitate lika 
one really ftupid. 

Newton, whofe penetrating mind rapidly 
fucceeded in the difcovery of the fyftem 
of the univerfe, was ignorant of matters 
of religion; and it is certain, that thofe 
who incline to the fludy of enigmas, dif- 
cufs them much readier than the moft 
fubtile philofophers. 

Before I leave this fubjed, I (hall take ^ 
curfory view of f ime fingular phenomena| 
^hat naturally prefcnt themfelves here. 
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^HE EXPLANATION OF DIFFERENT PHE-» 
NOMENA, THE EFFECTS OF THE PA8-f 
SIONS ON THE UNI>?RST ANDUiG* 

The profped: of nature, how different, 
according to the different fentipients affed:-* 
ing us ! 

In the horror of defpair, rage and fero- 
cjity are taken for heroifm. In the fury of 
flighted love, we look upon every woman 
3§ perfidious ; if a rniftrefs prove unfaith- 
ful, from her we eflimate the whole fex ; 
all are the flaves pf vanity and felf-interefl. 
Whilft in gloomy fubjeftion to jealoufy, a 
rival appears not fo amiable in our fight, 
as he did when the heart was unaffedied. 
|iovy frequently does terror conceal all the 
horror of the obj eft that affrighted us ! 
. A man, when agitated by the ' paflions, 
fees not objed3 in the fame light as when 
free from their influence ; but what is mofl 
Angular, in the 'fame, paflion vve always fee 
pbjefts in the fame manner. Is the fpul 
refigned to joy ? An unknown charm feizes 
upon every objeft around us, things change 
in pur fight, and become more pleafing^ 
piore'beautiful than before. 

The garden in which a courtier, whilfl 
(lifgraced, had endeavoured to forget his 
cares, upon receiving the news of his 
fecall, appears to hipi as the refidence of 

a bene- 
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a beneficent being, whofe hand has wlth-^ 
drew the veil, which before concealed its 
beauties from his fight ; the flow^ers appear 
of nobler hue, of form more agreeable, 
and of odours more delicious ; the air is 
more fweet, . an univerfal change fucceeds, 
and all the graces are around him. 

Is the foul aflFeded with fadnefs? The 
contrary enfues ; nature is covered with a 
veil of darknefs, its former apparent de- 
formities are enhanced, and every part lofes 
its beauty. 

Whatever fentiment may afFedl us, the 
fophifm of the paflions ever exifts, the 
fight of nature ever varies. Is it love ? 
The objedt of our paflion acquires addi- 
tional charms. Obferve an ardent lover, 
whatever may be the figure of his miftrefs, 
•very part is beautiful, every part agree- 
able, all is divine : is fhe black ? She is 
a fprighily brunette : is fhe gigantic ? She 
is a majeftic beauty : without flefh and 
meagre to an extreme ? She is a delicate 
nymph, an elegant perfonage, one of the 
Graces : fliould his pafilion be carried to an 
excefs, this majeftic beauty, this fprightly 
brunette, this delicate nymph is no longer a 
woman, (he becomes an angel in his fight. 

Does hatred on the contrary pofiTefs the 
heart ? The objedt of our indignation be- 
comes odious, our enemy, whatever merit 

he 
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he poffefles, is then ill-favoured and de- 
teftablc. Nothing can prevent objecfls from 
being thus affedted. When the flighted 
lover, who regarded his miftrefs as an angel 
whilft the ftrength of his afFedion con- 
tinued^ ceafes to Ipve, inftantly the illuiioii 
difappears; that amiable afpedl which be- 
fore excited fo many pleafing emotioiis now 
workb no effedt : he now, more calm, fur- 
veys with aftoniihment the once objedl of 
his love, is furprized at being ever attached 
to fuch features. How could I admire 
her ! repeats the lover to himfelf : what 
has fhe fo feducing ! what are her charms ! 
what her graces ! Does he join hatred to 
indifference ? the objedt changes yet more, 
the few beauties that remained are ob- 
fcured, elegance becomes deformity, and, 
by a kind of prodigy, hatred ever degrades 
aii objedt as much as love exalts it. Such 
in general are the delufions of thepaflions; 
was I: to repeat their many fpecies, I fhould 
pever conclude. 

The profpedt of nature ever varies with 
the paffion, and conftantly in the fame pro- 
portion : if this change by degrees, that 
varies infenfibly; if this change at once, 
that with the velocity of lightning. Thus 
the fentiment agitating us ever changes the 
face of nature; like a magician, paffion 
jpxtends its delufion to every <objed:^ and 

- never 
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J5€vcr allows us to view them but through 
a borrowed mediupi. Whence this phe* 
nomenon ? What this Unknown charih, 
which the paffions expand over nature ? 
Whence does love embellifh its objedl? 
why hatred disfigure it ? 

Of the authors who have attempted to 
account for thefe phenomena, fome have 
' attributed it to the imagination, others to 
the fcnfes. 

Thefirft fay, '' That in love, for ex- 
^* ample, the imagination reprcfehts to us 
*^ thofe images which have a relation ana- 
** logons to the fentiment we experience, 
^* that the paffionate lover whdft his paf- 
^* fion continues, fees not her true image, 
^* but a creature of the fancy, and takes 
^' the beauty himfelf ftamps thereon to 
** be really that of the objeft." But if we 
carefully examine what at that time paffes 
in our minds, we fliall be convinced, that 
this illufion is not the ef¥e£t of that cauie 
to which it is here attributed ; and (hould 
this internal feeling not convince us, it 
would be very eafy to be fatisfied thereof 
by the examination of fads. 

The iChades which the paffions expand 
over objedls, ever change together with the 
paffions : do thefe change by degrees ? 
Thofe infeniibly decay : do thefe inftanta* 
iieoufly? Thofe follow with the greatcft 

rapidity^ 
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mpidity. The caufe which proddced the 
illufion in this laft cafe, is the fame which 
produced it in all others. It is therefore 
clear that in this fudden change, the illufioii 
is not the efFedl of imagination, for no idea 
enters the foul whilft it continues ; the un- 
derftanding has not time to a<£t, nor the 
imagination to feign. 

Thofe who attribute thefe phenomena 
to an alteration of the fenfes, produced by 
the emotions of the mind, are not better 
fupported; for objefts ever continue the 
fame; they likewife ever produce on our 
organs (imilar impreflions, and thefe im- 
preflions are communicated to the foul 
always in the fame manner; our fenfes 
admit of no change, and their organic dif- 
pofition is ever the fame. It is therefore 
evident, that thofe phenomena have not 
their caufe in tlie organ which receives this 
impreffion^ nor in the organ propagating 
it, but in the foul by which it is received. 

The i^llufions, which the fame paffion 
produces, are always the fame in all cafes; 
and whether the paflion changes by imper-* 
ceptible degradations or inflantaneoufly^ 
this illufion changes in the fame manner; 
the paflion and the illufion gradually decay 
one after the other. Hence fince objeds 
are ever the fame, and fince the fame objed: 
changes with the fentiment agitating us^ it 

5 is 
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is to the paflion only that thefe phenomena 
are to be imputed^ It is love, therefore, 
that embelliflies the idol of our hearts, and 
lends it its charms without our perceiv- 
ing it. 

But what is the caufe of this illufion, of 
this deceitful charm, which paffion expands 
over objefts ? If we attentively confider, 
we (hall difcover the fimple and evident 
caufe of this furprifing phenomenon to be 
in the fentiment we then entertain. 

It is evident that the foul fees not ex^ 
ternal objed:s out of the body, it does not 
even fise them in the organs of fenfe but in 
itfelf ; there is the profpeift of nature *. 

Whatever fentiment afFcdts us, the iilu- 
ilon of the paflions almofl always embel- 
lifhes or deforms objedrs, increafes or di- 
minifhes their impreflion. On the other 
part, the impreffion of objeds are confined 
to the produdion of agreeable or painful 
lenfations -f- of different kinds, and every 

one 

* If you affix a tight ligature to a nerve juft above 
its allertion into a mufcle, and afterwards force the 
point of a lancet into this' mufcle, it immediately 
contraiSls ; but the foul is not confcious to this im- 
preflion : the foul therefore feels not at that time in 
this mufcle. 

. t The fame may be faid in regard to the ideas of 
objeds : all thefe attributes denominated fine, g6od, 
pretty, amiable, charming, noble, ugly, frightful, 
mean, are only ideas agreeable or difagreeable. A 

lover 
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one of different degrees, but ever retaining 
thefe two eharadters. Thefe two different 
kinds of fenfations conftantly arife in the 
foul ; the one with the fentiment of joy,' 
the other with the fentiment of grief. 

Thus the fentiment which the foul ex- 
periences whilft affeded with any paflion, 
and that which arifes from the impreffioa 
of objeds, being analogous, the fentiment 
refulting from their union muft be more 
violent than either one of thele particular 
fentiments, and fo much the more violent, 
as the paflion is more ftrong and the num- 
ber of analogous fenfetions more confider- 
able. But obferve, that in every new fen- 
fetion, this compound fentiment is fully 
fslt, and the foul then fuppofes it to be 
the effeft of a fimple fenfation : the under- 
Handing, fuppofing that, to be a particular 
(effed, which is the produce of feveral 
caufes, attributes to the impreffion of ob-^ 
jeds that which fhould be attributed to 
the difpofition of the foul. It is thus that 
paffion embelliflies, deforms, increafes, and 
changes objeds ; it is thus it expands its 
fhades over nature. I fhall render this 

lover thinks no woman handfome or amiable, but 
in proportion as (he refembles his miftrefs ; this con- 
formity is the moft pleafmg attrrbute another can 
poiTefs in his eftimation. 

6 truth 
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truth more evident, by applying it to Cotti6 
example. 

In every paflion a violent fentiment pre- 
vails in the foul ; in love, for example, it 
is joy. If, whilft full of this pleafirig fen- 
timent, the foul be afFedled by any agreeable 
fen fat ion, to the pleafure they yield isi 
joined the internal fentiment agitating us ; 
thus augmented, the pleafure appears more 
ftrong, the fenfations more agreeable. 
Thus joy, whilft the foul is afFe(a:ed with 
love, expands its pleafing influence to the 
impreffions of objedls on the Ibul; thus it 
embelliihes ,its object, and lends it its 
charms. Hence in convalefcence, the joy 
of having recovered a good we had loft, 
gives to the country a more pleafing ap- 
pearance, and renders a view of it more 
aflfedling, than when we are in health. 
The foul for a long time opprefTed by a 
violent difeafe, expands upon returning 
health, and refigns itfelf entirely to the 
pleafure of exiftence ; hence fprings that 
delightful fentiment, which yields the agree- 
able emotion we then experience* at the 
profped of nature *• » 

^ This likewife is the caufe why a favour, received 
from the hand of a tender friend, is more agreeable 
than when received from the hand of a ftranger ; and, 
in a word, why gratuities take fuch value from the 
band which prefents them. 

If 
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If the fentiment, reigning in the foul 
during the paflion, renders the impreflion 
of thofe objedts the more itrong, which are 
analogous to it, it muft naturally impair 
that of objcds which are the reverfe. Hence 
it is, why in fadnefs, nature appears covered 
.with a thick veil, and is lefs agreeable to 
the fight. This is the caufe why jealoufy 
diminifhes the deferts of a rival, and why 
hatred disfigures objed:s as much as love 
adorns them *. 

Although the fentiments, arifing from 
paffion and fenfationSj be reciprocally 
impaired, when they are the reverfe of 
ieach other^ they contribute not to their 
mutual extin<fl:ion but when they are of 
equal force ; otherwife the contell is evet 
to the advantage of the mod ftrong. Thus 
when our hatred is weak, we find fome 
fmaU merit in our enemy ; in flight pains 
iikewife we admit a fhort interval of plea-i 
furei and in grief that is not exceflive, a 
fmile will fometimes efcape us. 

Although the fentiment refulting from 
|[)afl5ion ?nd the Imprefiion of external ob- 
jects, be inore, violent when this paflion 
and this impreflion are analogous, and more 
weak when the reverfe, it is only fo when 

* Such Iikewife is the caufe of thefe frequent 
fchanges of tafte for different meatSj different odours, 
and different rnode^, attributed to habit and cuftom. 
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they are moderate ; for AVhen either is ex- 
tremely violent, their refpeftive fentiment 
abforbs all attention, and reigns alone in 
the foul. Hence is the eaufe of that blind- 
nefs obferved in a perfon ftrongly afFefted 
with any pailion. Hence, why fear bften- 
tiipes conceals the horror of an obje<5t that 
has terrified us. Hence, why joy afFedts 
not a foul overwhelmed with fadnefs, and 
why grief is not admitted into an heart, 
that is already fully poffeiTed by joy. 

Paflion frequently renders us blind, deaf, 
infenfible, and objedts ever take their ap- 
pearance from the difpofition of the foul ; 
but there is fomething yet more furprifing 
in the illufion of the paflions^ they caufe 
US to fee objefts which do not exift. Fear 
fometimes produces Angular deceptions of 
the fight : it is fear which represents to 
the credulous the dead rifing from their 
tombs ; it is fear, which to the fight of /i 
traveller, wandering, benighted and folitarj 
in a wood, transforms trees iato men, pre- 
fents before his eyes in the midft of ob- 
fcurity, a multitude of fpedres glancing 
around him, and ftrikes his cars with the 
groans of death. 

In a fit of enthufiafm, the infpired at 
times enjoy celeftial vifions : they converfe 
with angelic beings ; a thoufand phantoms 

are 
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aire prefent to their fight as objeds really 
exifting. 

This phenomenon has for a long time 
perplexed philofophcrsj but they lucceed 
not better in their explanation of this, than 
in that of the preceding; they pretend that 
^- the nervous fluid in this cafe commands 
the foul I that particularly in the organ 
of fight, it fucceflively takes all modifi- 
cations, feprefentatives of objefts which 
*' hav'e affeded it.** On what, I would 
willingly know, do they build this flrange 
opinion ? By what means are they aflured 
that the fluid of the nerves communicates 
to the foul the image of objefts, without 
the concurrence of thefe objefts ? Is not 
this a mere fuppofition ? But thefe fages 
difcover the marvellous in things, which 
are in themfelves the moft fimple. This 
phenomenon, which is fo fingahr when 
thefe vifions are taken for the eflTedt of the 
iiilpreflions of the fenfes on the foul, is not 
fo when we confider that the profpedt of 
nature is within ourfelves. We muft feek 
neither out of ourfelves nor in the organs 
of fenfe, but in the foul itfelf, for thofo 
monftrous images, for thofe fpedtres, thofs 
phantoms which the ancients fupnoied to b.^ 
departed fouls, plaintive {hades efcaped 
from Acheron^ and which mode.n philo- 

G z fophcrs 
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fophers regard as fcnfations re-produced o£l 
the fenfes by the fluid pf the nerves. 

Whilit preyed on by any violent paiHon^ 
we extend our regard to the objefts fur- 
rounding us, but do not perceive them *, 
or rather we are inconfcioqs to their im-* 
preflion. Full of the prefent fentimcht, 
the foul is abforbcd by one objedt, and inat- 
tentive to the reft ; it cannot then oppofe 
truth to error, illufion is inevitable ; for it 
is only by the attention we give to objedls, 
that we can diftinguiih in the foul their 
real impreffions from their images re-pro- 
duced, which the underftanding then pre- 
fents to us, and aflbciates with theni* 
.Hence is the reafon, why in extreme terror,, 
man cannot compare his fenfations with 
the objects which furround him, or recol- 
ledl the cireumftances caufing that which 
he perceives to be or not to be. Incapable 
of confidering whether thefe objedls be real 
or only chimeras^ he takes the illufory 
images which prefent themfelves to the 
mind for objeds really exifting. It is ihus 
fleep lends to the errors of a dream all the 
traits of reality : whilft the fenfes are at 
reft, and attention is fufpended, the iniages^ 
of the objeds which have afFed:ed us are* 
re- traced in the mind, and with fo great 

• This happens in the catalcpfy. 

exaftnefs,^ 
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€xa6lncfs, that we frequently fuppofe our- 
iclvcs to fee and hear thofc who have long 
fince departed to that bourn whence no tra-^ 
veller returns. When deep darknefs and 
filence furround us, we fometimes fancy 
ourfelves to fee the fun and the light of 
day, hear founds, and change from one 
climate to another; fometimes fee the 
miftrefs of our heart, hear the melody of 
her voice, and prefs her tenderly to our 
bofom ; we again feel the beloved objedl tg 
efcape from our embrace, and fo ftrongly 
confound fidion with reality, that we un- 
dergo violent agitations^ extend our arms, 
fly from our beds, and parfue the empty 
ihade, till we awake, recover our itnks^ 
and with regret are undeceived. 

Such are the true caufes of thofe fingular 
phenomena, which have fo much baffled 
philofophers, and none yet have been able 
to explain, 

OF THE EXERCISE OP THE MEJMORY; 

The foul may be afFedled at one time 
with many fenfations, and never but with 
one idea; but what an immenfe number of 
fenfations, of fentiments, of ideas, at once 
are retained in the memory ! 

As the memory is a faculty purely paf- 
five, adling not of itfelf, all thpfe fenfations, 

G 3 all 
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all thofe ideas, all thofe fentiments, which 
are depofited in this magazine, are as non- 
exiftent, till the underftanding calls them 
forth to the mind. Without this intel- 
leSual power, the memory would be wholly 
inutile, our thoughts ever effaced one by 
another, the fruit of experience would be 
loft to us ; and the paft being for ever con- 
cealed by the prefent, would be as time 
which had never been, 
. We can fix our fenfibility and judgment 
upon any objedt, but we are not able either 
to modity in cur fenfibility the impreffion 
of objc<!:ts, or to form our judgments at 
will. We can indeed chufe the objed: we 
would depofit in the memory, by applying 
the fou) to it with attention, but we cannot 
modify any thing depofited in the memory, 
nor exclude that which is once admitted 
there. 

I hav^e demonflrated how this faculty, 
combined with fenfibility, underftanding 
, and will, bt^comes recollection and remem^ 
hrance : J Ihall not. here repeat what I 
have faid elfevyhere upon this fubjefl:, but 
confine myfelf to obfervations of a diiferent 
kind. 

The exercife of the memory depends on 
the underftanding; thefe two faculties in 
this refped: are fubjed: to the fame laws^ 
it is only by aid of fome relations of the 
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prefent fenfations and ideas to thofe which 
are paft, that thefe latter are re- traced ia 
the mind. In deliriums, in folly, in dreams, 
where every thing appears unconneded 
and in diforder, the renewing of our fenfa- 
tions and ideas is perfected only by the 
afliftance of analogy, as when we are 
awake, notwithftanding their connexions 
be not perceived ; for whatever things we 
recoiled: have fome relation to the fubfe- 
quent or preceding, 

Senfations and fentiments are always more 
adiv^ in the inftant we receive them, than 
when returned from the memory ; hence 
the paflions derive their force, their objeiS 
being prefent to them. 

With an heart full of refentment did 
Coriolanus march againft his country, ao 
obftacle could reftrain him ; threats or in- 
treaties were in vain, he fat c^own to be- 
fiege Rome. At fight of this his native 
city, the idea of the injuries his fellow- 
citizens had done him, arofe with new 
energy in his mind. His rage was in- 
flamed, he breathed only revenge, and he 
haftened to carry fire and fword into the 
bowels of his country. Whilll: thefe emo- 
tions prevailed, his mother, his wife, his 
children prefent themfelves before him in 
tears ; the fight of thefe beloved objedts 
inftantly awaken in his heart the fentiments 
of tcndernefs, which had before fubfided to 
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rage; his refolution gave way, every kn^ 
timent of hatred became extind:, and to the 
cruel pleafure of revenge fucceeded the love 
of his family, his friends and his Gods. 

A thoufand other examples of this kindj^ 
yet more convincive might be offered. If 
to the man who has long lived with adver- 
fity, fortune fuddenly becon^es propitious ; 
upon hearing of this change fcarcely can 
he reftrain his joy ; during the long interval 
that detains him from the poffeffion of his 
treafure, his imagination is inceffantly en- 
gaged with the pleafures he promifes to 
himfelf ; he can enjoy no reft, no repofc : 
obferve how his eyes gliften at the fight of 
the facred metal ; feized with extreme joy, 
the emotions affeifting him can no longer 
be confined in the foul ; they appear, not- 
withftanding his effbrts, in rapid motions 
and exceflive tranfports ! 

To a criminal capitally condemned, fear 
pontinually increafes ; his inquietudes gather 
ftrength as the hours revolve, and the fatal 
inftant approaches : brought to the inftru- 
ment of death, he trembles with horror at 
the profpedt of what he is to undergo, his 
blood congeals in its vefllels, and his organs 
are eneryated with fear. 

The paflions derive their force from the 

prefence of their objedt. It is this lav? 

^Jiich caufes fo many projects to expire ii^ 
--- ' - - , : , - birth. 
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birth, renders fo many fecret rcfolutions 
abortive, and reftrains all feverity of dif- 
courfe when the tyrant appears. It is this 
increafes the agonies of a finner and the 
delights of a penitent, the nearer they ap- 
proach the great day of account. Hence 
the impreflion of objects, fo ftrong when 
firft it is received, being tranfmitted to the 
memory gradually decays, in proportion to 
the interval which pafles from the inftant 
it is received, to the moment of its recol- 
Iciftion. Time which deftroys every thing 
feems to have the fame efFeft on our fouls ; 
fenfations, fentiments, ideas, like charad:er£; 
fculptered on marble, are gradually obli- 
terated, and with age decay. 

OF THE EXERCISE OF THE WILL. 

We can fix our fenfibility on any objedr, 
we can feledt thofe we will to depofit ia 
the memory and apply the underftanding 
to the confideration of any at pleafure ; all 
the faculties of the foul are therefore ia 
this refped: dependent on the will. 

The fame laws appear in the regular 
cxercife of thefe faculties, as are obferved 
in the voluntary and automatpnic motions 
of the body ; the foul can employ them ia 
gny determinate defign, can attend at plea- 
^fure to any chofen objedt, and requires pnly 

a fimple 
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a fimple determination of the will to con- 
tinue this attention. Senfibility, memory, 
and underftanding in certain refpeds de- 
pend on the will, but this is in its turn 
fubjed: to fenfibility. Examine the will in 
any relation you pleafe, you will ever find 
it to be diredled by the fentiment, by the 
love of pleafure and averfion to pain, even 
when it appears to feek this, and renounce 
the other. 

Love of well-being ! Defire of felicity ! 
by you the misfortunate feel the vanity of 
this life ; you arm his hand with the in- 
ftruments of rage, and turn them againft 
himfelf. You excite the fanatics of devo- 
tion to faftings, mortifications and priva- 
tions of every kind ; from you is received 
that facred ardor by which they refolutely 
ihed the blood of their own bodies, and 
expire in the agonies of felf-infli6ted torr 
ments. 

All our faculties therefore differently de- 
pend one on the other. Senfibility, ever 
fubjedl totheimpreflion of external objedts, 
is fometimes influenced by the will. Me- 
mory has for its bafis the fenfations and 
ideas, and never developes without the aid 
of fenfibility and the underftanding. The 
underftanding ever requires the concurrence 
of fenfibility, of memory, and frequently 
©f the wilh The will likewife is itfelf 

fubjedl 
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fiibjed to fentiment. Such is the con- 
nexion of our intelledtual faculties ; a 
connedlion the moft admirable, whereby 
thefe different powers unite in the fame 
operations, in a rpanner fo gentle, fo im- 
perceptible, that the affiftance of art is 
jpeceflary to the perception of it. 

PARTICULAR OBSERVATIONS ON OUR 

SENSATIONS. 

I have obferved that there may be many 
moderate fenfations in the foul at one time, 
but never more than one extremely adlive. 
The force of this therefore muft be much 
greater, than the combined force of the 
others. It is not becaufe their multiplicity 
impairs the fenfitive principle, and that 
they really acquire force in proportion as 
their number is diminifhed j but becaufe a 
very ftrong fenfation occupies the entire 
foul, and wholly engages its attention : at 
that time the others are of no efFeft, they 
undoubtedly are tranfmitted to the foul, 
but are not received there. Hence the lefs 
fenfibility is divided between different fen- 
fations; the greater as the force of each 
particular one. The fenfations, therefore, 
inufl be unconnedled to retain their full 
power. 
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It is not fo with the feijtiments of ]oy 
and fadnefs, which are produced in the 
foul by thefc fenfations. Ill the concur- 
rence of analogous fenfations which toge- 
ther afFed: the foul, their union produces 
the m6ft powerful eiFeds; for the fscond 
objed which the foul difcovers, aflifts to 
the pleafure produced by the firft, and this 
pleafure is yet farther increafed by the 
charms of the new objed which fucceeds 
it. The more thefe fenfations are multi- 
plied, the fentiment formed from their 
combination muft be the more ftrong; the 
foul being at once affedled in many dif- 
ferent parts. 

A tempeft ftrikes the fpe<9:ator with hor- 
ror, but this horror is much increafed if 
in the fame tempeft the atmofpherc appears 
on fire, if the winds are in their fury, and 
the thunder rolling over the concave of 
heaven. 

The profped of a fine country, illu- 
mined by the fetting fun, and gilded with 
his departing rays in the evening of aferene 
day, imparts joy to the foul ; the coolnefs 
of the air, the pleafing melody of the birds, 
the murmur of a gently flowing ftream, 
the odour of flowers and eafy motion of 
the zephyrs, farther contribute to the plea- 
fure of the fcene, and virholly engage the 
heart. ' . ' 

to 
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In the Pleafing, as in the Terrible, the 
concurrence of analogous fenfations com- 
pofe all that is magnific in iht fcene, and 
the irregular aflemblage of pleafing and 
frightful objects, together with the variega- 
tion of the whole, forms an engaging pro- 
Ipedt which charms the heart, or terrifies 
the foul by the fenfes. 

We have feen that different fenfations 
muft be unconnedled to produce their full 
effort; but by a Angular phenomenon, the 
united force of the analogous fenfations^ 
which at the fame time affeft the foul, is 
incomparably greater than that of the fame 
fenfations when they adl fingly. In the 
inchanting profpeft of a fine landfcape at 
fun-rifing, not only every new object, every 
new fenfation is aiding to the pleafure pro- 
duced by the others 5 but what is more to 
fee admired, is, that every fenfation becomes 
more intenfe, and every object is embel- 
Kfhed with the charms of that which fuc- 
ceeds it ; the odour of flowers renders their 
colour more agreeable, and the fweet 
breathing of Zephyrus, adds harmony to 
the chant pf birds. Each of thefe fenfa- 
tions therefore acquire force by their union 
and mutual concurrence, • The caufe of 
this phenomenon is very limple ; for to 
the pleafure produced by one, is united that 
of the others. The fentiment of pleafure, 

formed 
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formed from thefe particular fentimchtS 
muft then be more powerful, and the im-^ 
preffion of the fenfation more efficacious^ 
as 1 have proved elfewhere. Analogous 
fenfations therefore gain by their union, fo 
much as the contrary lofe thereby. Hence 
is the reafon why wine is more pleafing, 
if befides its flavour, it be of a brilliant 
colour, and yet more agreeable, if received 
from a veflel of chryftal than from a veflTel 
of ftone. Hence is the caufe why in places 
of public entertainment, the defeat of de- 
coration renders the performance lefs in* 
terefting, and long ufed dreffes degrade the 
merit of the adtors, and the excellency of 
the enjoyment. 

OF THE FORCE OF THE 1>ASSI0NS. 

The fource of every paffion is the love 
of felf, and this fentiment is of equal force 
is every individual; for nothing can be 
conceived fuperior to that love which every 
one entertains for himfelf : this fentiment 
has likewife the fame degree of force in 
every individual ; a man never preferring 
another to himfelf. The paffions, however, 
are not of equal force or equal activity in 
every perfon ; as they derive not their power 
from their fource but from fenfibility, by 
which both pleafure and pain is computed. 

li 
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If it be a law of nature to love that which 
is beneficial to us, and to hate that which 
is hurtful, it likewife is a law to love or 
hate thefe objedts in proportion to the good 
or the ill they do us. The force of the 
paffions is then proportionate in every in- 
dividual to his fenfibility -, but that is not 
the only caufe of their difference; their 
force varies likewife with the nature of 
their objefts. 

Every paffion is a devouring fire which 
carries its heat into the foul, and animates 
it with new vigour ; but to the faditious 
paflions only is owing all the energy and 
power of the foul. That voluptuous emo- 
tion which renders one fex neceffary to the 
other, is gentle * and moderate in the flate 
of nature ; that is, when imagmation is 
excluded, the luflful ardour which renders 
that peaceful animal the flag, furious, is 
not perceived in man. Is the body fur- 
charged with prolific fluid? Man has a 
ftrong fenfe of the impulfe of nature ; he 
refigns himfelf wholly to pleafure, but is 
never furious. It is only when the moral 
of this pafTion is joined to that impulfe of 
nature; it is only when the ima^nation. 



* Let us not confound love in the flate of nature 
with faditious love^ wherein the fenfes are inflamed 
by the imagination, yet without being determined 
excluiiyely to any object. 

finding 
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finding in the objedt thofe ideas of beauty 
And merit which we make to oiirfelves^ 
that it increafes the allurements of the 
objeft, and indicates our fove reign good in 
the poffeflion of it 5 the fentiment of love 
by this means becomes an immoderate 
paffion. Like a devouring fire, it incef* 
fantly feeds on him who is poflTefled by it^ 
prompts him to endure every kind of evil, 
to encounter all dangers, and to Ipill eveil 
his blood for its fatisfadlion : fo that this 
terrible paffion appears in its fury proper 
only to deftroy the human race, which it 
is deftincd to preferve. 

The other fenfual paffions are not more 
violent than love, as it is in the ftate 
of nature ; eafy to be reprefled, they 
require but little for their gratification * 4 
whilft the greateft prodigies have been 
produced by the fadlitious* It was the 
love of glory, that produced thojfe 

* Neither let us' confound the fear of death, which 
ever a(^companie8 the want of aliments, with the 
pleafure of fatisfying hunger. This plcafure could 
not engage man to fufFer the flighteft pain,- or expofcf 
himfelf to the leaft danger : the fear of death, on the 
contrary, cxpofes him frequently to a thoufand dan- 
gers in order to avoid it. In public calamities, in a 
fiege where the moft extreme famine prevails, there 
is nothing the fufFerers would not facrifice to procure 
bread, they would be happy even with the power of 
buying it at the price of all they poflefs* 

6 ancient 
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ancient heroes, whofe actions {0 greatly 
aftonidi us, Regulusy Alexander, Cafar^ 
Gengifcauy and thofe yet more furprifingj 
Zeno, Socrates and Diogenes. It was the 
love of glory that caufcd them to facrifice 
all the pleafures of life, to pafs their days 
in the painful exercife of the moft auftere 
duties, inceffantly exercifing their fouls with 
patience, and continuing it ever prepared 
for the ftrokes of adverfe fortune. 

It was the Amor Patria that inftigated 
the Deciij the Curii^ the Camtllu to devote 
themfelves for its prefervation. It was this 
love that prompted Arifiidet^ the pacific! 
and the juft, to the moft uncommon mode- 
ration : for this he refpeded the liberty of 
his fellow-citizens, when it was in his 
power to have enflaved them ; for this he 
determined to be equal to others when he 
might have been fupreme \ for this he in- 
ceffantly obeyed the laws of rigid virtue, 
artd preferved through the courfe of a long 
life the greateft purity of mind. To this 
love, we owe the incorruptible virtue of* 
Cato, Cato the image of the Gods, the 
enemy of tyranny, and the guardian of his 
country ; for this he undertook the caufe 
of expiring liberty after the death of Pom- 
pcy, feized the torch of war, and revived 
the drooping fpirits of the people j for this? 
he replaced the fword in their trembling 

H hand&i 
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hands, pradtifed them in the exercife or 
arms, and fought fuccour for his country 
in regions till then unknown j for this he 
traverfed frightful deferts, notwithftanding 
the greateft dangers and mod extreme fa- 
tigue, fupported fingly dl the burden of 
civil war, without any defire of reigning : 
Cato, the motive of all whofi^ adtions was 
the love of his country and of liberty, ever 
regardlefs of his own interefl, and watchful 
of that of the public, yielded to grief, when 
he perceived his efforts to be vain; but 
grief being infufBcient to deftroy him, he 
had recourfe to the fword ; he pierced his 
lide, and tore out his own bowels, that he 
might not be the fad witnefs of his country 
enflaved ! 

The fidlitious paffions produced all thofc 
great aftions, where eclat dazzles our im- 
perfedt fight, all thofe great perfonages, 
worthy of adoration, whofe furprifing adti- 
, ons to us appear fabulous, fince virtue is 
no longer efteemed. 

ON THE COMBINATION OF THE PASSIONS. 

Every paffion is founded on the love of 
pleafure and hatred of pain, fentiments 
common to every man; the fame foul is 
therefore fufceptible of every paflion indif- 
crimijuately, yet they all cannot prevail at 
8 once ; 
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bhce; there are fome which exclude each 
other reciprocally j avarice excludes love of 
pomp, and the love of glory that of repofe. 

There h never at the fame time more 
than one paffion predominant in the foul, 
though the foul be frequently divided by 
many different paffions : but the greater is 
the number of thefe paffions *, the lefs is 
the force of any particular one. Not that 
the fenfibility of the foul is divided by their 
multiplicity, for each one ading feparately 
occupies the foul entire; but as thefe paf- 
fions adl in 'fucceffion, neither of them has 
time to make any ftrong impreffion thereon. 
It is the imagination that paints the objed: 
defired, it is the imagination that embel- 
liflies the idol of our hearts, and inceflantly 
improves it with new charms y by degrees 
the eclat with which we have adorned it, 
dazzles the fight and feduces ourfelves; 
in the end, we foolifhly adore the work of 
Cur own hands, we figh to poflefs this 
chimera, and con fume life in the purfuit 
of it. 

Defire is formed in the foul, when the 
underftanding has perceived the relations 
between the poflTeffion of an objed and our 
happinefs ; but it decays not immediately 

* This muft be underftood of the fiditious paffions 
ohly. 
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after its formation^ it eveQ continues awhile 
without incommoding our thoughts. 

Our deiires are reciprocally combined in 
different manners, according to their ana- 
logy and diverfity. . The paflions which 
relult from objedls unconnedied, aft in fuc- 
eeffion, the mind pafles from one to ano- 
ther, however imperceptible this tranfition 
may be ; the foul is then divided between 
contrary emotions, and this adlion is weak- 
ened thereby. 

Did you never obferve the pain a lover 
feels, upon quitting his miftrefs to join the 
army and engage in war ? fuch as the poet 
reprefents the departure of Achilles from 
Deidamia to the fiege of Troy : agitated by 
contrary emotions his foul long wavered 
betwixt love and glory j he at length de- 
parted, but with grief, and in a manner 
which evidently demonftrated his irrefo- 
lution. 

Contrary paflions arifing in the mind 
reciprocally weaken each other. Thus in 
queflions, relating to probability, perfuafion 
but little prevails when the underftanding 
is divided by contrary ideas. . But in the 
fucceffion of analogous paflions, the fenti- 
ment fucceeding concurs with that which 
is already adling on the heart, and their 
united adlion communicates a double im- 
prefl!io;i to the foul, 

Whilft 
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Whilft Rome was yet free, whilft her 
walls included citizens, rich with the fpoils 
of vanquiflied nations, the love of liberty 
and glory, together with the defire of pre- 
ferving the riches they had acquired, was 
the fource of the fuperior courage of the 
Romans *. 

What a triumph for the young Samrtites, 
to be at once the objects of public honours, 
and of the defircs of beauty ! how energetic 
the love of glory (a fentiment fo powerful 
and fo delicate, which unites the love of 
beauty, grandeur and fublimity, to all the 
energy of felf-love -f-) when increafed by 
all the allurements of pleafure ? 

The force of the pafEons, ever propor- 
tionate to the degree of fenfibility, is there- 
fore increafed by the union of analogous 
paflions, and the more fo in proportion as 
the greater is the number of thofe fenti- 
liients which are eoUefted into one only* 
Thus a torrent whofe waters divided flow 
with a gentle motion, when they unite in 
the fame channel, rufli onward with the 

♦ When the profeffion of a foldier was the exclu* 
five right of a common citizen, the rich foldiers ever 
diftinguiihed themfeUres the moft, their hazard being 
greater than that of others. In a word, the rifk of 
life was common, that of goods particular* 

t This is the caufe why felf-love, piqued at being 
rejefted by the obje<5t beloved, increafes our love for - 
that objeiS, 
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greateft impetuofity ; its waves beat furi- 
oufly upon the rocks, its foamy furge is 
repelled to a great highth in the air, and 
every obftacle in its fury is fubverfed. 

THE DURATION OF THE PASSIONS. 

If we diftinguiih the ernotions of the 
foul by their duration, we (hall find every 
fenfual paffion to be niomentary, and every 
fidlitipus paffion to be lafting. 

When love is no more than the yoliip- 
tuous emotion which inclines one fex to 
the other, it is periodical, and felt only 
when the body is furcharged with prolific 
fluid ; man thereifore a\yaits the impulfe of 
nature ere he refigns thereto; his wan^ 
being fatisfied, he has no longer defire, love 
is extind:. The duration of -pleafure i3 
only for the imagination, not for the fenfesi 
however ardent thofe of lovers may be. 
During their fliort delirium, their greedy 
eyes, their impatient hands, jcnow not which 
charm to feledl; in the moment of enjoy- 
ment they clafp with extreme ardour the 
objedl of their defires, and in an univerfal 
tremor, imprefs the mofl: paflionate kifles : 
at the accefs of that delicious fenfation, the 
fummit of pleafure, their transports how 
greatly increafed ! their embraces how fu- 
rious! their fouls over-powered with ex- 
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ceffive pleafure, meet on their eager lips, 
prefs upon each other, and endeavour to 
unite. Soon as the prolific fluid is ejeded, 
the fires which before confumed them lan- 
guifli and decay 5 but recalled to pleafure 
by new defires, again they kindle, and again 
love overwhelms the foul : after a few re- 
petitions of this phrenzy, a few moments 
enjoyed in fluttering from flower to flower, 
a frigid languor fucceeds, and the happy 
pair without paflSons, without defires, figh 
for repofe, and are eager to depart. 

How diflferent when imagination lends 
charms to love ! when the beauties of the 
objed: beloved are exaggerated in the lover's 
eyes ; when imagination reprefents his mif- 
trefs the perfedt model of every excellence, 
and indicates, that his greateft Felicity con- 
fifts in the pofl^eflSon of her; the lover 
becomes an enthufiaft, an internal fire is 
lighted up within him which continues 
une:?ctinguifhed for years. Should he at 
length enjoy his beloved, the tender emo- 
tions of his heart continue after enjoyment, 
the charm remains when the delirium of 
the fenfes is no more. Moft refined charm ! 
moft delicious fentiment ! which produced 
by admiration, and nurtured by efteem and 
refpeft, forms a durable band that age 
f ajjnot unlooig. 

P 4 When 
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When cruel deftiny has deprived a tender 
miftrcfs of her lover, her wounded heart 
demands him from Heaven ; in the exceifs 
of her grief {he attaches herfelf to his (hade, 
moiilens his cold remains with her tears, 
and preffes to her mournful bofom the urn 
in which they are inclofed* 

The duration of the paffions is likewife 
relative to their degree of force ; for the 
fucceflion of fentiments is ever in propor-» 
tion to their vivacity, as is that of phyfical 
fenfations. This is evident from the pre^ 
dominant paffion, jthat furious defpot which 
reigns imperioufly in the foul, and tyran- 
nizes there a long feries of years, even till 
the body drops into the grave, 

OF THE LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

Deprive man of the defire of happinefs, 
the love of pleafure and averfion to pain, 
he is eafy with the prefent, unconcerned 
for the future, and devoid of care ; he will 
trouble himfelf neither to think nor re- 
fled ; and having no intereft to prompt 
him, will continue inadive, and his foul be-., 
pome lethargic. The paflions are the life 
of the foul, the foul of the moral world \ 
the paflions impart motion to our faculties, 
and render every fenfible being adive. It 
\% ^verfipi) tp pain that foyfes animah 
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from their repofe, and prompts them to 
feek for food, the horfe the green herb, 
and nian his prey. It is the love of plea- 
fure that excites every animal to delight in 
the fociety of his own fpecies, that impels 
thC'fexes to libek each other and unite. It 
is the love of gold that tempts man to 
hazard the fury of the waves, allures him 
acrofs immenfe oceans, and is the incen- 
tive of his continual toils to amafs it. It 
16 the love of glory that warms the heart 
of the philofopher and hero, prompts them 
to confume life, the one in the fearch of 
wifdom, the other in the toilfome exercife 
of virtue. It is the thirft of fame, ambi- 
tion, avarice, fear, love, hatred, or all thefe 
paflions united, that entice men to arms^ 
inflame them with an infane ardor, incite 
in them a love of fighting, hurry them pre- 
cipitately one upon another, fire and fword 
in hand, and ftrew the earth with bodies 
glutted with flaughter. 

Like an impetuous wind the paflions 
raife their voice, impell man to adlion, and 
inceflantly determine his will, notwith- 
ftanding the allurements of repofe which 
tend to continue him inad:ive. 
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THE ABSURD OPINION OF PHILOSO* 
PHERS ON THE FORCE OF THE SOUL. 

Thie life of the foul is the being ani-p 
mated with the paffions; the force of the 
foul confifts in repreffing and fubjefting 
them to reafon ; but in what manner does 
the foul command them ? Hear the philofo- 
pher, ** Two principles prevail in man; 
*^ paflions to excite and reafon to controul 
*' him ; this governs, that animates him ; 
** the paflions impell the foul to a(3:ion, 
** reafon direds it and repreffes them ; by 
•' this the paflions are reftrained, and the 
** foul is predominant." 

Vain declamation ! let thefe philofophers 
make of the paflions and reafon two con- 
trary principles j let them oppofe, fo much 
as they pleafe, the one to the other, yet 
they will never difcover in tranquil reafoa 
a counterpoife to the impeiuofity of defire 
and vivacity of fentiment^ 

To conquer a paflJion, nay, even to will 
it, the foul muft confider and examine the 
reafons why to a<!i and why to refrain ; it 
mufl: fliew the fuperior advantage of reft to 
atSion ; but as the impulfes of fentimerit 
are rapid, fo the arguments of reafon pro- 
ceed but flowly, and the paflions prevail 
before man can deliberate on what he has 

to 
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to do. For the paflions feel the prefent 
good, and reafon only forefees in the con- 
fequence the good which is to come : the 
bbjed:s of the paffions ftrongly affedt us, 
they being prefent to the fight, whilft thofe 
of reafon are impaired by being remote, and 
pver cede to the preceding. 

O reafon ! reafon ! the fo much boafted 
refource of the wife, what can thy feeble 
voice prevail againfl the impetuous violence 
of the paflions ? What can it effcft on a foul 
in defpair, or refigned to the fury of the 
fenfes ? As thy afllftance appears to be fo 
weak, let me doubt if thou at that time 
canft adminifl:er any. 

When the voice of the paflions is heard, 
attention is wholly engroflTed thereby * : 
Ulyjfesj the fage U/yJ/h, fpent his days in 
dalliance in the arms of Circe ; voluptuouf- 
hefs caufed him to forget his Penelope, his 
Telemachus and Ithaca, his people, his . 
glory and his duties ; nor till the delirium 
had pafled away, and his paflion was cloyed 
with enjoyment, did the image of his wife, 
of his family, his fubjefts, arife in his 
mind : it was only when the voice of the 
paflSons was reprefl!ed, that that of reafon 
could be heard j that his heart returned to 

* See p. 58. Art. on the Exercife of the Under- 
flanding. . ' 
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duty, and was diipofed to re-enter the long* 
forfaken paths of wifdom* 

When afFedcd with the tumultuous paf- 
iions, the foul does not refledt, nor can the 
voice of reafon be heard f : like a pilot in 
a veffel that has loft its anchor, and is driven 
full fail at the mercy of the winds ; over- 
come by the fury of the tempeft he aban- 
dons the helm, and lets it drive, himfelf a 
ufeleft incumberance atK)ard that which he 
can no longer diredt. 

Such, Reafon, is thy boafted power ! 
Wifdom, how vain ! leaving man defence- 
lefs in time of danger, thou giveft him a(^ 
fiftance only when it is not required. 

In the impetuous paffions, the foul, be- 
ing unable to oppofe, makes no refiftance^ 
tranquil reafon is filent ; or if it retain 
the leaft activity, it ferves only to aug- 
ment the power of the other. Fixed 
upon prefent pleafure, as the ading fen- 
timent, it is feduced by the allurements 
of voluptuoufnefs, and ad:s in concert with 
it, having the fame objeft in view. A do- 
cile flave during the tempeft, and when 
the ftorm is afluaged, inftead of relieving 
our misfortunes, joins its voice with the 
fentiment^s of our evils, and aflifts todepreft 
the heart. As a powerlefs friend in 
time of danger, it abandons us in neceffity, 
unites with the enemy, and returns not but 

t See the fame article. 
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to add to our fliame after a defeat. Thus 
ever applauding, or flowly cenfuring, it can 
only approve of our errors *, or punifli them 
with ufelcfs remorfe. Thus the foul being 
unprotected againft the paflions, is carried 
away by their violence, and man is necef- 
fitated to furrender to fentiment. The cm- 

, pirc of Reafon therefore cohfifts in having 
no paflions either to reprefs or fubdue. 

To how little this power of the foul is 
reduced ! how trivial this prerogative in 

. which philofophers have fo greatly exulted ! 

TRUE IDEAS OF THE iP'ORCE OP THB 

SOUL. 

In the career of human life, wherein 
man is fo varioufly afFe<3:ed, the paffions 
only are the principle of his adtions ; but 
it. is not adion which conftitutes the force 
of the foul, it is the refifl:ance which the 
foul oppofes to the paflions. 

Who then is endowed with force of 
foul ? Not the boifterous Achilles, regard- 
lefs of every danger; not the ardent Alex- 
ander, who traverfed the globe with fire 
and fword, fubdued myriads of mankind ; 
not the auftere Cato, who tore open his 
own body, and drew out his entrails with 

♦ See p. 73. art. The Explanation of differentPhe- 
nomena, the Effidts of the Paffions on the Under- 
itanding, 
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his hands * : equally defencelefs agaihfl 
their paflions, they all fubmitted to thenii 
this to grief, that to voluptuoufnefs, and 
the other to ambition. The man that de- 
Ipifes pain and pleafure, that confiders dan- 
ger without fear, that receives with indif- 
ference the ftrokes of adverfe fortune, and 
fuftains them without effort 5 he, I fay, id 
endowed with force of foul. In morals^ 
as in phyfics, wediftinguifh force into adlive 
and paffive ; but diftinguifh ever fo frequent 
the faculties of the foul from each other, 
and the foul itfelf from the faculties ; thefe 
two kinds of power will be never perceived 
in man ; we ftiall indeed perceive a moving 
power, (the fentiment), but no counter- 
poifc. It is not that the impetuofity of the 
paflions cannot be reprefled ; it can be with- 
out doubt, by oppofing one to the other ; 
that is, by fubjeddng the foul to, many, in 
order to deliver it from the tyranny of one. 
Men therefore, being thus the feeble fport 
of his paflions, is inceflantly neceflitated to 
fubmit to their tyranny, as a flave con- 
demned to fervitude without the hopes of 
relief, ever fluduating between diflferent 

* Every perfon committing fuicide, defines only 
to remove the fight of his miferies, which he cannot 
endure with paiience. Death is not an objcdl of fear 
to him, it is life only, 

maftcra 
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mafters, and not having even the choice of 
his chains. 

Let us then conclude, that if the force 
of the foul confifts in commanding our paf- 
fions, there is not, properly fpeaking, any 
man endued therewith ; whatever is ar- 
ranged under that head is abfurd ; for to 
deftroy the empire of the paffions^ we muft 
deftroy fenfibility itfelf. 

OF THE FEIGNED FORCE OF THE SOUL* 

*^ Socratesy that calmly drank the bowl 
ofpoifon; Seneca, that expired in the 
bath, converfing with his friends; Zena^ 
** that equally relifted pleafure and pain, 
that refufed himfelf every thing which 
might enervate the foul, were they not 
endued with this force ?*' Do you fuppofe 
thefe fages did not aft forced parts ? Do 
you believe that Socrates or Seneca met 
death without trembling ? From the bitter 
reproaches the one vented on the tyrant, 
that had commanded his execution, 
is it not evident that he yielded un- 
willingly to his deftiny ? And when the 
other would not debafe himfelf to plead, 
when his foul, prepared by the continual 
exercife of wifdom, would not give that 
mark of timidity, who can believe that 
Socrates did not aft a borrowed part ? He 
endeavoured indeed to conceal his real feel- 
ings 
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ings with an air of ferenity and an unfaI-« 
tcring voice ^ but his foul fluttered within 
him, and his trouble muft have appeared* 
notwithflanding this vain difguife^ to a dis- 
cerning fpe<Sator. The profpeft of a pain- 
ful death will ever ftrike us with terror; 
no map can furvey it with a dry and fleady 
eye: though poffefled with the blackcft 
defpair, though determined upon fuicide, 
the wretch cannot turn his arm againft him- 
felf, he hefitates and cannot depart ; again 
he warms his mind with the ideas of his 
fufferings, a favourable moment fucceeds, 
and tranfports him ; even then he reverts 
his face whilft flriking the flroke of death. 

The force of the paflions is proportionate 
to the degree of fenfibility, and fenfibility 
is known but by the force of the paflions. 
When the heart is free from every connec- 
tion, and all fenfibility is concentrated in 
the mind, man appears infenfible ; he can 
even believe himfelf to be fo. 

When the objedl of the paflion afffedting 
the foul be fuch/ that it may be enjoyed in 
filence, as that of pride, man even then ap- 
pears infenfible ; but 'tis to others only, for 
his fenfibility is not unknown to himfelf. 
We cannot perceive the paflions of others 
but by their exterior appearance, yet they 
exift neverthelefs by not being confpicuous. 
What would be the principle of human 

aftions. 
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^ATons, if not fome fenfation or fome fen- 
timent ? What motive taken from its owh 
proper foundation could calm wifdom or 
tranquil reafon fupply ? 

With the art of reftraining the paffions 
i>y arming the one againft the other, of 
forming, if fo to exprefs myfelf, the field of 
battle in the heart, man has found that of 
balancing the foul, of preferving it in an 
equilibrium, to conceal his trouble with a 
ferene outfide, and to imitate that true calm 
of the heart which is the effedl of infenfi- 
bility externally, he appears tranquil, but 
trouble is raging within. Thus Camillus 
concealed his refentment with the love of 
his country ; Fabius the third of fame, and 
Decius the love of life. Thus the auftere 
Hoick, tranfported with the love of glory, 
conceals under an haughty indifference and 
diidainful gravity the love of pleafure and 
averfion to pain. 

It was not force of foul that prevented 
Socrates from revealing his trouble, and 
Tenting his tears, — it was pride. After fo 
many part efforts, he muft fuftain his cha- 
racter to the laft, make a virtue of neceffity, 
and terminate viftorioufly a life fo abound- 
ing with conilids. 

" The whole univerfe turn their eves 
*^ upon thee, be careful of thy glory So- 
5* crates; thy long life has been confumed 

I '' \vi 
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<^ in making a parade of fuftaining adver? 
" fity with refolution ; O grief be thou 
*' reprelTedy deprive tne not at my exit 
" from life of the fole reward of my con- 
** ftancy !'* Such faid Socrates filently to 
himfelf, and fuch would he have fpokea 
aloud had he dared. 

Whatever man can do. It will be in vain 
for him to pretend to be exempt from fe^r, 
and free from the yoke of the paflions ; he 
obeys them inceffantly without perceiving 
it, even at the time he is indulging his . 
triumph. 

When Diogenes crowned himfelf with 
bis v^wn hands at the Ifthmian games, and 
procirimed himfelf fuperior to pleafure and 
eve? y human vanity, he was the flave of 
pri.lc. 

Let us then conclude that the force of 
the fc .•!l is a quality purely apparent, is 
otter even weaknefs under the mafk of 
fL;^.:gth, Such this fo much boafted vir- 
tue, — fallacious virtue, in which the fhadow 
is often fubftituted for the body, and the 
appearance for the reality. 

Man is inceffantly the flave of his pat- 
lions ; however, in this univerfal fervitude, 
all men are not of equal degree ; their fub- 
jedtion is ever in proportion as the paflions 
are more violent, as they have the greater 
pumber of connections, and as their con- 

6 neftions 
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y impreflions ;) their 

Sn the choice of their 

^_iv^er of chang>r-^ them. 

/IT Efior^furprifiag, 3iofe fige? 

/renowned, '^ thofe who pretend ta 

''• \ force of mind, are really the 

«>^,^^_ 6f men. During the time they 

believe themfelves to be fuperior to every 

pailion, and are boafting. of their vidtory, 

they are fubjeft to the moft imperious 

matters; for reafon cart nevef counter- 

balance one fentiment but by an oppofite 

one, or reprefs a weaker paffion but by a 

ftronger ; that is, to free the foul from one 

kind of fervitude, and fubjedl it to another 

piore fevere. 
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tTHE END* 
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